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Data  Book  on  Central 
Station  Customers 

Here  is  an  announcement  that  will  be 
interesting  news  to  our  friends  within 
the  electrical  industry.  For  some 
months  our  sister  publication,  the  Electrical 
World,  has  been  engaged  in  a  comprehensive 
research  for  the  pui-pose  of  determining  the 
number  of  central  station  customers  by 
states  and  counties  in  the  United  States. 
These  customers  include  domestic,  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial,  actual  and  potential,  and 
with  them  is  tabulated  the  population,  so 
that  the  degree  of  penetration  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  idea  may  be  determined  not  merely  in 
each  state,  but  in  each  county  in  each  state 
as  well. 

It  would  seem  that  these  data  must  prove 
immensely  valuable  to  every  institution 
within  the  electrical  industry.  By  their  use, 
manufacturers  may  set  up  their  sales  quo¬ 
tas,  central  stations  may  do  the  same,  as  well 
as  see  for  themselves  what  sort  of  a  showing 
they  are  making  compared  with  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Advertising  executives 
will  find  this  w'ork  of  great  help  in  their 
market  surveys  and  reports  to  their  clients 
of  market  possibilities. 

A  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company  presenting  the  result  of  this 
research  in  a  systematic  manner  for  ready 
reference.  We  believe  that  it  will  prove  to 
l)e  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  reference 
library  of  all  branches  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry,  especially  in  the  Western  territory. 
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Edison  Rate  Case 

Reopened  by  Commission 

There  are  responsibilities  involved  in  commission 
regulation  that  work  both  ways.  When  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  was  confronted 
with  a  set  of  conditions  due  to  the  unprecedented 
drought  that  indicated  a  loss  in  gross  revenue  for 
1924  of  some  $5,600,000,  it  applied  to  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  for  relief  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  company  was  compelled  to  purchase  from 
neighboring  utilities  such  power  as  they  could  spare, 
and  at  prices  considerably  in  advance  of  their  own 
cost  of  generation  under  ordinary  conditions.  These 
facts,  plus  the  generation  of  power  from  supplemen¬ 
tary  steam  stand-by  plants  at  even  higher  cost, 
placed  the  Edison  company  in  a  serious  predicament 
indeed  in  its  efforts  to  serve  its  consumers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  on  the 
other. 

Since  the  principle  of  commission  regulation,  as 
intei-preted  in  California,  does  not  permit  of  rates 
that  'will  allow  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  sur¬ 
pluses  to  tide  over  such  emergencies,  it  would  appear 
that  the  obligation  of  the  commission  to  protect  the 
stockholders  and  investors  in  Edison  securities  is 
just  as  binding  as  their  obligation  to  protect  Edison 
customers  from  the  imposition  of  excessive  rates. 

Apparently  a  majority  of  the  commission 
thought  so,  for  an  opinion  was  rendered  granting  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  rates  for  all  service  except 
agricultural  l)eginning  Sept.  1  next.  Commissioners 
Seavey  and  Shore  dissenting.  Nevertheless,  this 
minority  dissent  has  resulted  in  reopening  the  case, 
the  new  hearings  beginning  in  Los  Angeles  on  Aug. 
13  for  the  purpose  of  heai’ing  additional  evidence. 
We  believe  that  the  Edison  company  is  justly  entitled 
to  consideration  of  its  request.  The  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  will  deteimine  the  amount.  In  the  meantime, 
we  hope  that  political  considerations  may  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  what  seems  to  us  a  simple  act  of  justice. 

(lood  Goods 

and  Customers 

IT  is  the  resident  population,  not  the  transients, 
that  makes  a  gieat  community.  By  the  same 
token,  it  is  the  customers,  and  not  the  one-time 
buyers  that  make  success  in  a  business  enterprise. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  customer  out  of  a 
one-time  buyer,  and  that  is  quality  goods — in  other 
words,  to  render  a  service  so  satisfactory  that  the 
customer  wants  more  of  the  same  medicine. 


Customers  cannot  be  made  by  discourteous,  slip¬ 
shod  business  methods,  nor  can  they  be  held  by  a 
so-called  “bargain,”  that  consists  of  a  piece  of  shoddy 
merchandise,  sold  at  a  “reduced”  price,  that  cannot 
perform  its  functions  as  the  customer  has  a  right 
to  expect. 

To  solicit  business,  and  to  accept  an  order  places 
a  definite  obligation  on  the  merchant.  The  customer 
expects  of  the  merchant  truth  in  merchandising — 
that  the  goods  shall  be  as  represented,  either  ver¬ 
bally,  in  advertisements,  or  as  implied  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  merchant’s  business.  He  is  backing  his 
faith  in  the  merchant’s  honesty  and  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  by  buying  his  goods.  Caveat  emptor  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  good  Latin,  and  an  accepted  principle  of  law, 
but  in  practice,  it  is  the  merchant  that  should 
bew’are,  before  he  sell  anything  that  converts  his 
customer  from  an  advertisement  into  an  indictment. 

The  cheapest  goods  are  quality  goods.  Dear 
goods  are  shoddy  goods  sold  at  a  low  price  to  one¬ 
time  buyers  on  the  principle  that,  as  Bamum  said, 
“One  is  bom  every  minute.”  Great  institutions,  like 
the  house  of  Tiffany,  or  Marshall  Field,  or  Wana- 
maker,  are  erected  on  the  former  principle  alone. 
Nothing  of  any  lasting  good  was  ever  built  upon 
the  latter. 


Proverbs — 

Public  Relations 


-Ashes 


ORDINARILY  we  have  little  regard  for  proverbs. 

They  attempt  unsuccessfully  to  reduce  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages  to  a  single  sentence.  The  “rolling 
stone”  metaphor,  “Silence  is  golden,”  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  are  tme  only  under  specific  conditions,  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  all-inclusive  by  the  un- 
pedantic  seeker  after  knowledge. 

It  seiwes  our  puipose,  however,  to  incorporate 
into  this  discussion  one  of  the  well-known  maxims, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  public  relations  phase  of 
the  central  station  business,  contains  enough  truth 
to  justify  quotation.  Here  you  have  it,  then,  “It  is 
the  little  things  in  life  that  count,”  and  indeed,  in 
the  central  station  business,  friends  or  enemies  are 
made  by  a  tone  of  voice,  a  facial  expression,  a  word 
or  a  deed — things  so  small  in  themselves  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

Among  the  “little  things”  we  like  to  see  around' 
a  central  station  office  or  salesroom,  where  customers 
come  to  do  business,  are  ash  receivers.  The  cigar 
and  cigarette,  thank  goodness,  are  still  tolerated  in' 
a  land  where  the  “chaw”  is  frowned  upon  and  three 
per  cent  beer  is  a  high  crime,  and  one  of  the  ways 
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for  us  smokers  to  keep  the  reformers  from  attacking 
our  one  remaining  vice  is  to  keep  the  process  of 
smoking  as  clean  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  subject 
is  not  worth  an  exhaustive  survey  but  we  venture 
to  guess  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  prefer  to 
deposit  their  tobacco  ashes  in  a  regularly  appointed 
receptacle  rather  than  on  the  floor  or  counter,  and 
that  five  men  out  of  the  nine  are  so  sensitive  about 
the  matter  that  their  discomfort  increases  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ash.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  the  sale  of  a  share  of  stock  or  of  an  appli¬ 
ance  to  one  of  those  men  may  be  lost  because,  in  the 
absence  of  an  ash-tray,  he  is  nervously  edging 
toward  the  door  in  the  hope  of  arriving  before  the 
force  of  gi-avitation  overcomes  the  tensile  strength 
of  a  column  of  cigar  ashes.  You  say  this  is  far¬ 
fetched?  Perhaps,  but  a  great  many  of  the  things 
we  do  today  to  build  satisfactory  public  relations 
were  fetched  a  long  way,  so  to  speak,  since  the  cen¬ 
tral  stations  first  began  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  public  relations  problem  was  a  problem. 

Let  us  paraphrase  the  above  proverb  to  suit  our 
needs,  and  then  you  may  accept  or  reject  it  as  you 
will:  Public  relations,  good  or  bad,  is  built  on  a 
multiplicity  of  little  things. 


Water  Heating  and 

the  Electric  Range 

OMBINATIONS  that  promote  through  union  the 
strength  that  the  old  copy  book  axiom  would 
lead  us  to  believe  is  most  desirable  are  an  interesting 
subject  for  thought.  Ham  and  eggs,  pork  and  beans, 
even  liver  and  onions  tickle  the  palate  of  the  gourmet 
in  a  way  not  possible  for  either  if  taken  singly. 

Combinations,  where  affinities  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  bonds  of  gastronomic  wedlock,  may  also 
find  application  in  more  prosaic  pursuits.  Take  the 
old-fashioned  cook-stove,  the  coal  bunier.  Every 
stove  or  range  was  regularly  equipped  with  a  so- 
called  “water  back,”  through  which  the  bath  water 
for  the  then  conventional  Saturday  night  function 
was  heated.  The  stove  with  the  water  back  was  the 
ham-and-eggs  of  the  domestic  menage. 

Its  successor,  the  gas  range,  brought  about  a 
different  situation  to  a  degree.  The  gas  flame  was 
applied  directly  to  the  boiler  in  most  cases,  thus 
Reno-izing  the  functions  of  the  preparation  of  food 
and  the  periodical  bath,  and  doing  away  with  the 
utilization  of  by-product  heat.  This  was  probably 
due  to  an  advanced  civilization,  which  demanded 
baths  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  were  possible 
under  the  former  anangement. 

Now  comes  the  electric  range,  and  its  helpmate, 
the  electric  water  heater.  Should  the  manufacturer 
and  his  salesman,  plus  the  central  station,  adopt  the 
policy  of  insisting  upon  the  installation  of  lx)th  as 
a  logical  and  natural  combination,  or  should  they  be 
satisfied  with  either  as  the  case  might  be  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  course  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  ? 

New  installations  would  obviously  offer  a  clean- 
cut  prospect  for  both  the  electric  range  and  the 
water  heater.  Existing  domestic  equipment,  where 
gas  or  coal  are  being  displaced  by  electric  equipment, 
is  another  problem.  While  it  is  not  consistent, 


strictly  speaking,  for  the  electrical  salesman  to  per¬ 
mit  gas  water-heating  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
field  while  extolling  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
range,  for  instance,  yet,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  the  change,  the  greater  the  sales 
i-esistance,  even  to  the  point  of  keeping  electricity 
out  of  the  kitchen,  if  a  100  per  cent  job  is  insisted 
on  at  one  time. 

It  would  appear  wiser  to  install  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  then  follow  up  a  few  months  or  so  later, 
and  make  the  job  complete  after  the  convenience  and 
utility  of  electric  heat  in  one  application  has  had 
time  to  make  itself  manifest. 


The  Campaign  for 
Better  Lighting 

HERE  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  broad, 
constructive  attitude  of  the  electrical  industry 
toward  those  whom  it  seiwes  than  the  recently 
formed  Lighting  Educational  Committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  better  lighting.  This  committee 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers,  lighting  glassware  equipment,  and  in  fact 
all  those  who  contribute  toward  the  production  of 
lighting  apparatus  and  fixtures.  Its  puiTX)se  is  to 
bring  about  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the 
better  lighting  idea,  its  advantages,  and  its  effect 
upon  both  home  and  industrial  life. 

It  is  through  education  that  the  committee  hopes 
to  accomplish  the{?e  desirable  ends.  Financed  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000  contributed  by  the  representative 
concerns  engaged  in  the  production  of  apparatus  and 
lighting  fixtures,  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
committee  will  be  without  profit,  without  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  any  particular  kind  or  type  of  apparatus 
or  fixture,  and  will  function  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only.  To  carry  on  the  work,  regional  directors  have 
been  appointed,  who  will  in  turn  give  their  time  to 
this  enterprise  without  compensation. 

In  order  to  create  interest  in  the  movement,  an 
interesting  campaign  of  education  has  been  planned, 
including  a  prize  essay  for  school  children  for  w’hich 
a  $15,000  home  will  be  the  first  prize.  The  entire 
world  must  benefit  from  this  movement. 


Money  Will  Not 
Buy  Rainfall 

HE  California  press  recently  carried  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Colonel  R.  B.  Marshall,  author  of  the 
Marshall  plan  for  the  storage  and  conservation  of  the 
waters  of  the  state,  has  announced  that  had  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  been  passed  in  1922,  the  pres¬ 
ent  drouth  and  water  shortage  would  not  have  l)een 
as  serious  as  it  is.  Colonel  Marshall  further  urges 
the  people  of  the  state  to  pass  the  Act  at  the  Novem- 
l)er  election,  so  that  there  may  not  be  another  short¬ 
age  in  the  future.  Certain  other  proponents  of  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  have  made  similar  statements, 
and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  blame  the  water 
shortage  and  the  resultant  power  curtailment  upon 
the  privately  owmed  powder  companies. 

The  absurdity  of  these  statements  is  apparent 
when  even  a  cursory  survey  is  made  of  the  water 
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conditions  in  the  state.  The  six  principal  power 
companies,  having  a  reservoir  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  800,000  acre-ft.,  showed  a  maximum  storage 
of  only  49  per  cent  of  capacity  at  any  time  this  year. 
In  1923  the  maximum  storage  was  96  per  cent  of 
capacity.  The  Modesto-Turlock  Irrigation  District’s 
Don  Pedro  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  295,000 
acre-ft.  showed  a  maximum  storage  of  61  per  cent 
this  year.  Two  of  the  major  water  companies  in 
the  noithem  section  of  the  state  stored  but  49  and 
37  per  cent  respectively  of  their  reservoir  capacity. 
These  nine  utilities — power,  irrigation  and  water — 
with  a  total  reservoir  capacity  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  acre-ft.,  stored  less  than  635,000  acre-ft.  of 
water  this  year  or  only  51  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  reservoirs.  Not  a  single  one  was  able  to  approach 
100  per  cent.  In  1923  the  water  stored  in  these  same 
reservoirs  filled  them  to  91  per  cent  of  capacity. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  present  water  shortage  upon  an  agency.  And  it 
is  inconceivable  that  $500,000,000  or  one  dollar  could 
have  been  spent  this  year  to  produce  a  single  addi¬ 
tional  inch  of  rainfall,  despite  Mr.  Hatfield  and  all 
the  other  so-called  rain-makers. 


Only  a  Brave 

Man  Could  Smile 

A  Western  contractor-dealer  recently  worked  up  an 
-attractive  installation  job,  doing  all  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  specification  work,  laying  out  circuits  and  at¬ 
tending  to  all  of  the  multifarious  details  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  work.  He  quoted  a  fair  figure  that 
would  allow  a  thorough  job  and  would  return  a  mod¬ 
est  profit.  Throughout  the  entire  transaction  he 
acted  in  the  best  of  faith  with  his  client.  When  the 
quotation  was  filed  with  the  owmer,  that  individual — 
in  this  case  a  large  concern — immediately  made  over¬ 
tures  toward  a  jobber  of  electrical  material,  these 
overtures  looking  to  the  purchase  of  the  material 
direct  from  the  jobber.  The  long  and  the  short  of 
the  story  is  that  the  jobber  sold  the  material  direct 
to  an  industrial  concern;  going  around  the  contrac¬ 
tor,  the  industrial  concern  hired  wiremen  to  do  the 
work  and  the  contractor  lost  the  job.  The  contrac¬ 
tor  is  still  a  member  of  the  Courteous  Service  Club. 


Lighting  SchooKs  Should  Receive 
Support  of  the  Industry 

ECOGNITION  of  the  need  for  educating  the 
industry  to  better  standards  of  illumination  is 
contained  in  an  announcement  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  that  the  Lighting  Bureau  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Electrical  Association  will  hold  two  schools  of 
illumination  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  dur¬ 
ing  September.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  schools  to 
make,  or  even  try  to  turn  out,  illuminating  engineers 
from  raw  material  in  two  weeks.  It  is  planned,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  those  attending  a  thorough  grounding 
in  all  of  the  fundamental  and  basic  principles  with 
which  trained  engineers  work.  Attendance  will  be 
from  the  ranks  of  the  central  stations,  jobbers, 
contiactor-dealei*s,  architects  and  builders. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  course  will  be  that 
no  fee  will  be  charged  but  each  student  will  be  re¬ 


quired  to  deposit  $10  from  which  $2  will  be  deducted 
for  each  day  that  he  is  absent.  This  has  been  done 
to  assure  attendance  by  those  who  enroll.  The 
attendance  has  been  limited  to  50  at  each  school. 

The  advantage  to  the  industry  in  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  both  northeni  and  southern  California 
well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  proper  illumination 
needs  no  comment.  The  fact  that  the  men  who  are 
to  furnish  the  instruction  in  the  course  are  donating 
their  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  industry 
support  the  schools.  Such  opportunities  do  not  knock 
every  day. 


The  Political  Bearing 

of  the  Water  Shortage 

F  there  has  been  any  doubt  in  the  nimds  of  the 
people  of  the  utility  of  interconnection  of  power 
lines,  that  doubt  ought  to  be  dispelled  in  the  light  of 
the  existing  emergency  due  to  the  water  shortage. 
We  have  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  situation 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  being 
helped  at  its  southern  end  through  the  agency  of  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  at 
its  northern  end  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Coi-poration  who  in  turn  are  being  assisted  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

This  is  cooperation  in  the  highest  meaning  of 
the  word,  made  possible  by  the  foresight  and  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  power  companies  themselves  under  pri¬ 
vate  ownership.  In  the  meantime,  what  bearing  on 
the  political  situation  will  the  water  shortage  have? 
Will  the  proponents  of  the  California  Water  and 
Power  Act  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  southern  California  consumers  at  having 
their  ordinary  power  requirements  arbitrarily  re¬ 
duced  one-quarter,  and  ascribe  the  difficulties  to 
alleged  shortcomings  of  private  ownership? 

Intelligence  tests  conducted  by  the  army  during 
the  war  showed  that  the  average  intellect  of  the 
enlisted  man  was  that  of  a  normal  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  This  same  conclusion,  conceivably, 
could  be  applied  to  the  average  voter,  so,  it 
would  appear,  this  country  is  really  being  governed, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  by  gi’ammar 
school  children.  Certainly  those  who  have  the  sign¬ 
ing  habit  when  approached  by  solicitors  for  initiative 
petitions  such  as  that  in  favor  of  the  state  ownership 
of  water  and  power  are  not  likely  to  represent  any 
greater  intellectual  development  than  was  disclosed 
by  the  army  tests. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  suiprising 
if  a  feature  of  the  forthcoming  campaign  would  be 
an  attack  upon  the  power  companies  for  not  provid¬ 
ing  a  normal  rainfall  in  the  winter  of  1923-4.  Truly, 
democracy  has  its  drawbacks  but  the  situation  must 
be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  conditions  as  they  are. 
The  initiative  has  come  to  stay.  Every  citizen  of 
twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age  may  vote  without 
regard  to  his  mental  qualifications.  There  remains 
then  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  and  of  the  entire  electrical  industry  to  carry 
the  true  story  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the 
states  of  California  and  Washington  may  not  be 
Russianized. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


The  publicity  of  the  California  State  Water  and 
Power  League,  the  organization  which  is  sponsoring 
the  Water  and  Power  Act,  is  causing  much  comment 
in  the  press  of  the  state.  In  but 
Water  and  Power  few  places  is  it  meeting  with  ap- 
Act  Publicity  proval  and  those  journals  which 
Arouses  Comment  accord  it  space  in  their  columns 
are  either  labor  papers  or  are 
markedly  radical  in  their  leanings.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Coiporations  and  Their  Men,”  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  Morning  Press  points  out  some  of  the 
weaknesses  in  one  of  the  latest  bits  of  propaganda 
which  has  been  sent  out  by  the  league.  The  editorial 
follows : 

The  California  State  Water  and  Power  League,  organ¬ 
ized  to  conduct  the  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  state 
water  and  power  act  which  will  be  on  the  ballot  next  Novem¬ 
ber,  already  has  its  publicity  department  going  full  blast  and 
is  bombarding  the  newspaper  offices  of  the  state  with  argfu- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  act.  Some  of  these  arguments  are 
singularly  effective  in  the  direction  intended  by  the  league, 
and  some  seem  to  carry  a  “reverse  English.”  For  some  time 
the  league  has  been  contrasting  the  salaries  paid  the  chief 
executives  of  the  big  power  corporations  with  those  paid  the 
governor  and  other  high  officials  of  the  state.  It  points  out 
that  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
and  the  president  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company  each 
receives  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year  and  that  the  president  of 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  receives  $36,000  a 
year,  while  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  California  is  only 
$10,000  a  year. 

But  isn’t  that  a  better  argument  for  private  owTiership 
and  operation  of  public  utilities  than  it  is  for  public  owner¬ 
ship?  The  only  argument  on  which  private  o\^Tiership  has  to 
stand  is  that  it  is  more  efficient  than  public  ownership.  If  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  is  the  more  efficient  it  is  because  the  men  at 
the  top,  those  who  control  the  great  industries  are  more  alert, 
have  broader  vision  and  are  better  administrators  than  the 
men  placed  in  charge  of  publicly  owned  enterprises.  And  the 
one  reason  why  the  privately  owned  utilities  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  abler  men  is  that  the  corporations  pay  better  salaries 
than  municipalities,  states  or  the  nation.  Mortimer  Fleish- 
hacker  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company,  Wigginton 
Creed  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  John  B. 
Miller  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  draw  im¬ 
pressive  salaries  probably  because  the  majority  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  these  corporations  are  convinced  these  executives 
are  worth  the  money  they  are  paid. 

Before  public  owTiership  can  ever  be  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  the  public  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  to  pay  salaries 
large  enough  to  attract  and  hold  executives  of  the  caliber  of 
the  executives  in  control  of  the  private  corporations. 

And  here  is  another  good  word  for  the  big  corporations 
from  a  radical  source.  The  editor  of  the  San  Jose  News,  who 
is  popularly  supposed  to  salaam  reverently  three  times  in  the 
direction  of  Leningrad  every  morning  immediately  upon 
ari.sing,  was  one  of  the  hundred  guests  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  took  on  a  joy  ride  to  its  Pit  River  develop¬ 
ment  in  Shasta  County  and  he  confesses  that  after  “eating 
the  corporation  food,  drinking  corporation  lemonade  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  corporation  scenery”  he  came  home  in  a  somewffiat 
chastened  frame  of  mind.  He  has  many  kind  things  to  say 
of  the  “forward  looking,  intelligent  men”  who  direct  the 
affairs  of  that  corporation  and  of  their  love  for  the  institution 


“which  is  genuine  and  profound,”  and  he  continues  with  this 
illuminating  observation: 

“It  is  really  a  wonderful  organization.  A  man  who 
would  even  dream  of  totally  destroying  such  a  splendid  enter¬ 
prise  in  human  cooperation  must  be  crazy;  all  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  person  could  possibly  want  to  do,  at  bottom,  is  to  arrange 
things  so  that  such  cooperation  and  organization  would  have 
still  more  opportunity  to  function  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
commonw'ealth.  Whether  such  an  arrangement  can  best  be 
secured  by  having  public  ownership  or  regulating  private 
corporations  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  decide;  but  the 
one  big,  important  thing  is  that  there  shall  be  no  senseless 
waste  of  the  fine  values  already  built  up  under  private  owmer- 
ship — values  social  and  political  as  well  as  financial.  (Shucks, 
this  sounds  pretty  conservative,  doesn’t  it?  We  fear  Franklin 
Hichborn  will  think  the  P.  G.  and  E.  lemonade  has  got  in  its 
deadly  work.)” 

What  Mr.  Burgess  has  to  say  concerning  the  P.  G.  and 
E.  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  the  Southern  Counties  Gas  Company,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  a  score  of  other  corporations 
in  California.  They  have  built  up  splendid  organizations  of 
men  who  have  a  boundless  and  beautiful  faith  in  and  loyalty 
to  the  companies  they  serve  and  a  gorgeous  pride  in  their 
work.  These  organizations  repre.sent  values,  intangible  but 
nevertheless  real,  w’hich  should  be  preserved  whether  the 
verdict  of  the  future  is  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  utili¬ 
ties  or  regulated  private  owmership. 


Engineer  Presents  Figures  in  Support  of 
Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  Grade 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  The  discussion  by  yourself  and  “Interested 
Engineer”  of  aqueduct  grades,  in  your  issue  of  July 
15,  seems  to  bring  out  the  following  essential  facts, 
alK)ut  which  there  can  l)e  no  disagreement.  That 
where  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  crosses  the  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  to  reach  the  Elizabeth  Lake  tunnel,  a 
siphon  11  miles  long  with  a  maximum  head  of  400  ft. 
could  have  been  substituted  for  the  present  conduit 
and  siphon,  which  is  21  miles  longer  than  the  first 
named  method  of  construction  would  have  been; 
that  as  constructed  the  aqueduct  delivers  water  a 
point  60  ft.  higher  than  the  long  siphon  would  have 
done;  that  the  60  ft.  gained  by  the  present  conduit 
makes  possible  the  utilization  of  Fairmont  reseiwoir; 
that  the  Elizabeth  Lake  tunnel  is  the  outlet  for  this 
reservoir,  and  is  situated  so  as  to  drain  it,  and  utilize 
its  full  capacity ;  that  the  reservoir  will  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  7,620  acre-ft.  at  the  proposed  flow  line,  and  is 
now  built  to  a  capacity  of  6,025  acre-ft.;  that  the 
tunnel  is  built  to  a  capacity  of  1,000  sec.-ft.,  and  the 
aqueduct  has  only  capacity  for  420  sec.-ft. 
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Starting  with  these  premises,  1  submit  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  cost  data  derived  from  official  sources, 
which  shows  that  with  the  reservoir  built  to  its  full 
height,  the  excess  cost  of  the  aqueduct  as  con¬ 
structed  will  be  $1,213,578.  This  takes  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  matter  of  grades  only,  and  does  not 
include  the  cost  due  to  increased  size  of  the  tunnel. 
I  confined  my  criticism  in  my  first  letter  to  your 
statement  that  “millions”  had  been  spent  to  flatten 
the  grade  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
power,  and  the  “Interested  Engineer”  missed  my 
point,  when  he  spoke  of  the  extra  size  of  the  long 
tunnel,  accounting  for  one  of  the  “millions.”  The 
increased  length  has  been  taken  care  of  in  my  tabu¬ 
lation  of  costs. 

Detail  of  Estimate,  11-mile  siphon  at  Antelope 
Valley  as  against  present  constructed  line.  State¬ 


ment  of  Cost  as  constructed: 

Howard  Contract,  58,080  ft.  open  ditch  @  $14.30....  $  830,544 
1,485  ft.  tunnel  40 .  59,400 

Force  Account,  87,766  ft.  open  ditch  @  $11.10....  974,202 

21,794  ft.  siphon  .  369,190 

Total,  $2,233,336 

Estimate  of  11-mile  .siphon  across  Antelope  Valley: 

21,794  ft.  .as  above .  $  369,190 

36,286  ft.  from  200-ft.  to  400-ft. 

head,  (ffi  $23  per  ft .  834,578 


Figuring  the  life  of  siphon  at  40  years,  and 
money  worth  4.5  per  cent,  compounded  annually, 
and  that  it  w’ould  cost  25  per  cent  more  to  replace 
the  structure,  than  the  first  cost,  on  the  item  of 
$834,578,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  aside  $177,721 
as  a  sinking  fund.  This  added  to  the  first  co.st. 


as  follows  .  177,721 

Total,  $1,381,529 

Cost  as  constructed  .  $2,233,336 

Estimated  cost  of  .siphon .  1,381,529 

Difference  in  cost,  $  851,807 

Cost  of  Fairmont  dam  to  date . . .  270,971 

Cost  of  lowering  tunnel  to  present  grade,  which 

means  600  ft.  longer  tunnel  @  $68  per  ft .  40,800 

$1,163,578 


Fairmont  dam  at  elev.  3,031,  5  ft.  below  proposed 
full  height,  has  capacity  of  6,025  acre-ft.  Capac¬ 
ity  at  proposed  flow  line  is  7,620  acre-ft.  Cost 
per  acre-ft.  to  date  is  $1,931. 

Estimated  cost  to  complete  dam  to  full  height .  50,000 

Total,  $1,213,578 

Cost  of  storage  per  acre-ft.  based  on  full  reservoir  $  1,591 

Cost  of  Fairmont  reservoir  based  on  average  of  8 
reservoirs  on  aqueduct  system,  which  when 
completed,  will  store  81,360  acre-ft.  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $57.26  per  acre-ft .  $  436,321 

Amount  in  excess  of  average  cost  of  reservoirs, 

which  Fairmont  will  cost  .  $  777,257 

Amount  furnished  by  Power  Bureau . $177,293 

Amount  estimated  to  finish  dam .  50,000 

$227,293  227,293 

Total  amount  spent  by  aqueduct  to  build  aqueduct 

on  present  grade  . . . .  $  549,964 


I  find  that  the  average  cost  per  acre-ft.  of  stor¬ 
age  for  8  reservoirs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  aqueduct 
system  is  $57.26.  Applying  this  average  as  a  credit 
to  the  extra  cost  charge  shown  above,  with  7,620 
acre-ft.,  we  have  a  total  credit  of  $436,321  for  its 
reservoir  value,  leaving  a  net  charge  of  $777,257, 
which  possibly  should  be  assumed  by  the  power 
branch  of  the  aqueduct.  I  find  three-quarters  of  a 
million  where  you  talked  in  “millions.” 

I  am  sure  that  all  engineers  will  agree  that  the 
aqueduct  was  designed  and  built  to  give  the  highest 
efficiency  both  for  water  and  power ;  that  honest  men 
can  disagi’ee  as  to  the  proper  allocation  of  costs  as 
between  water  and  power,  and  it  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  accounting  and  of  opinion. 

GEO.  R.  SHUEY, 

Assistant  Engineer,  Department 
of  Public  Service,  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Independence,  Calif. 

July  31.  1924. 


Story  on  Sacramento  Steam  Plant  Recalls 
Old  Memories  to  Engineer 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  your  issue  of 
July  15,  1924,  a  description  of  the  record  installation 
of  additional  power  capacity  in  the  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  by  Clotilde  Grunsky. 

The  writer  is  particularly  interested  in  this 
article  as  he  was  connected  with  the  original  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Sacramento  Gas  &  Electric  Railway 
Company,  both  at  Folsom  and  Sacramento  under 
G.  E.  instruction  and  observation. 

For  the  railway  we  were  then  getting  steam 
power  from  the  Capital  Gas  Company.  The  railway 
company  owned  the  electrical  equipment. 

As  soon  as  our  substation  was  completed,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  quick  transfer  of  the  electrical 
apparatus  to  prevent  as  little  interruption  to  service 
as  possible.  This  was  done  between  12  midnight  and 
7  a.m.  the  same  morning,  we  having  elsewhere 
erected  a  temporary  plant  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
the  entire  service. 

In  one  week  from  the  time  this  transfer  was 
started,  we  were  giving  full  car  service  from  our 
own  plant. 

The  city  arc  light  system  was  transfeiTed  to  us 
and  this  was  completed  and  in  operation  in  30  days 
from  the  day  of  placing  the  order. 

It  is  gratifying  what  results  can  be  obtained  by 
proper  cooperation  and  understanding,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Pacific  Coast  maintains  its 
record. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  had  an  “Electrical 
Carnival,”  created  by  the  citizens  in  view  of  the 
incoming  power,  which  was  carried  through  to  suc¬ 
cess  due  to  the  high  type  of  G.  E.  apparatus  even 
in  those  days. 

T.  A.  W.  SHOCK, 
Construction  Engineering  Dept., 
General  Electric  Company. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

July  29,  1924. 
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Central  Station  Energy  at  Work 
in  Utah  Coal  Mines 

By*  M.  L.  Cummings,  Jr. 


The  coal  mines  of 
Utah,  most  of  which 
are  located  in  Carbon 
and  Emery  Counties,  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  proportion  of 
the  state’s  resources.  In  the 
mining  of  the  product  of 
these  mines  electric  power, 
purchased  from  a  central 
station,  has  brought  about 
greater  efficiency,  reliability 
and  economy  than  can  be 
obtained  through  any  other 
method  of  operation.  This 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all 
of  these  coal  mines  pur¬ 
chase  electric  power,  even 
though  they  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  fuel 
at  hand  which  could  be  used  in  operating  their  own 
steam  generating  plants. 

The  power  is  generated  at  various  hydroelectric 
stations  on  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company’s  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  states  of  Utah  and  Idaho.  A  large  portion 
of  this  energy  is  transmitted  from  Idaho  to  the 
power  company’s  Terminal  substation,  near  Salt 
Lake  City — a  distance  of  130  miles.  At  Terminal  it 
is  stepped  down  to  a  lower  voltage  and  again  trans¬ 
mitted  to  another  substation  at  Helper,  which  is  the 
center  of  distribution  for  the  coal  mining  territoi*y. 
The.  distance  from  Terminal  to  Helper  is  about  the 
same  as  from  the  power  company’s  main  generating 
plants  to  its  TeiTninal  substation. 

A  total  of  fifteen  producing  coal  mines  in  the 
Carbon  and  Emery  County  districts  are  now  using 
purchased  electric  power  in  their  operations.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Cameron  Coal  Company 

Carbon  Fuel  Company 

Independent  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

Kinney  Coal  Company 

Liberty  Fuel  Company 

Lion  Coal  Company 

Peerless  Coal  Company 

Spring  Canyon  Coal  Company 

Standard  Coal  Company 

U.  S.  Fuel  Company  (Hiawatha  Mine) 

U.  S.  Fuel  Company  (Panther  Mine) 

Mutual  Coal  Company 

Utah  Fuel  Company  (Castle  Gate  Mine) 

Utah  Fuel  Company  (Utah  Mine) 

Utah  Fuel  Company  (Sunnyside  Mine) 

Three  Reasons  for  Purchasing  Power 
There  have  been  three  principal  reasons  why 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  Utah  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  use  central 
station  energy.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  realized 


that  the  primary  object  of 
any  business  is  to  prepare 
a  product  for  the  market  in 
the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  manner  possible, 
and  secondly,  they  have 
seen  the  advantage  of  elim¬ 
inating  all  operations  that 
do  not  contribute  directly 
to  the  success  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  generating  of 
power  is  not  a  part  of  the 
coal  mining  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  this  reason 
the  central  station  has  been 
called  upon  and  energy  is 
purchased  at  a  very  low 
cost  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 
The  money  which  would  have  necessarily  been  in¬ 
vested  by  the  consumer  in  power  plants  to  generate 
his  own  power,  is  free  to  be  used  in  the  actual  mining 


Drilling  hole  for  blast  charge  in  wall  of  solid  coal. 
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LECTRICITY  has  played  an  important 

part  in  the  development  of  Utah*s  coal 
mines.  To  the  casually  informed  person  it 
would  seem  that  the  mining  company^  with 
a  large  supply  of  cheap  fuel,  would  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  generate  its  own  electric 
power.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
producers  purchase  energy  from  a  central 
station,  is  brought  out,  together  with  the 
operators*  reasons  for  relying  upon  utility 
company  service. 
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Electric  locomotive  with  train  of  loaded  cars  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  surface.  These  locomotives 

will  haul  from  50  to  60  cars  of  coal. 


of  coal  and  is  made  to  work  with  the  other  capital. 
Also  the  working  organization  of  the  coal  mine  is 
enabled  to  put  its  entire  efforts  into  the  production 
of  coal,  and  need  not  divert  a  portion  of  its  force  to 
engage  in  another  business  with  which  it  is  not  in 
any  way  allied. 

The  third  factor  favoring  the  purchase  of 
energy  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  power  in  a 
coal  mine  rapidly  increases  as  the  operations  become 
more  extensive,  and  more  power  is  required  for  haul¬ 
age,  cutting  and  ventilation.  Such  additional  power 
is  immediately  available  from  the  central  station,  at 
relatively  small  expense,  where  the  mine  is  operated 
under  purchased  power,  whereas  the  consumer  that 
IS  attempting  to  supply  his  own  power  requirements 
is  confronted  at  i*egular  inteiwals  with  the  necessity 
of  increasing  his  investment  in  his  power  plant  in 
order  to  take  care  of  his  growing  load. 

Under  the  coal  mining  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  mining  of  coal  would  be  impossible  without  elec¬ 
tric  pow-er.  Present  limitations  as  to  the  method  of 
mining  are  such  that  the  use  of  mining  machines  for 
cutting  the  coal  is  absolutely  essential,  and  the  use 
of  electricity  for  firing  the  shots  to  break  down  the 
coal  is  necessary. 

Equipment  Used  in  Utah  Mines 

The  method  of  using  mining  machines  and  their 
construction  vary  somewhat  with  the  tyi>e  of  coal 
and  the  thickness  of  the  seams,  although  in  most  of 
the  Utah  mines  a  cut  is  made  under  the  coal  near 
the  bottom  of  the  seam.  The  cut  extends  across  the 
face  of  the  coal  6  or  8  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  into  the 
seam.  This  method  of  mining  makes  it  possible  to 


break  down  the  coal  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
slack  coal  resulting.  This  procedure  is  used  in  mines 
where  the  seam  of  coal  is  not  too  thick.  Some  of  the 
mines  in  Utah  have  very  thick  seams  of  coal,  one  in 
particular  having  a  seam  practically  22  ft.  thick. 
In  this  type  of  mine  a  different  mining  machine  is 
used.  It  is  so  constructed  that  a  cut  across  the  face 
of  the  coal,  similar  to  the  one  described  above,  is 
made  7  or  8  ft.  from  the  floor. 

Some  of  the  coal  mines  in  Carbon  and  Emery 
Counties  receiving  purchased  electric  power  have 


Coal  cars  being  hoisted  up  an  incline  preparatory  to  being 
hauled  from  the  mine  to  the  portal  by  electric  locomotive. 
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Underground  electric  hoist  in  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  mine  at  Castle  Gate,  Utah. 


been  operating  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  under- 
gi’ound  workings  extend  over  a  large  territory.  This 
results  in  the  requii*ement  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  fresh  air  for  ventilating  the  mines.  A  large 
amount  of  ventilating  equipment  is  installed  in  each 
mine  and  the  fans  are  electrically  driven.  The 
long  distances  within  the 
mines  also  make  neces¬ 
sary  the  transportation 
of  the  coal  inside  the 
mines  by  trains  of  cars 
drawn  by  electric  loco¬ 
motives. 

The  coal  found  in 
Carbon  County  usually 
lies  in  comparatively  flat 
seams  from  7  to  20  ft. 
in  depth,  the  plane  of 
which,  in  general,  dips  7 
to  15  deg.  to  the  horizon. 

Coal  is  usually  found  out¬ 
cropping  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  and  the  method 
of  mining  is  to  follow 
the  vein  or  seam  of  coal 
along  its  dip  into  the  side 
of  the  hill.  This  means 
that  some  mines  must 
necessarily  hoist  their 
coal  up  the  incline  of  the 
seam  to  the  surface,  and 
in  others  the  loaded  cai’s 
may  be  di’opped  from  the 
seam  if  the  mine  has 
been  opened  on  the  lower 


side  of  the  dip.  Mines  of  this  latter  character  use  a 
considerably  smaller  amount  of  power  than  the 
mines  which  require  the  hoisting  of  the  loaded  cars. 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies  in  Utah  to  prepare  the  coal  as  it  is  mined, 
into  a  number  of  classifications  for  the  market.  These 


Map  showing  transmission  lines  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  in  coal  mining  district. 
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classifications  include  slack,  vai'ious  kinds  of  pea  and  operation.  The  loading  of  cars  is  done  mainly  by 
nut  coal  and  various  sizes  of  lump  coal.  This  means  conveyors,  although  the  loading  of  box  cars  requires 
that  all  coal  coming  from  the  mines  must  be  screened  a  certain  type  of  coal  loader  and  electric  power  is 
and  graded.  The  classification  is  done  in  a  tipple  used  for  its  operation. 

which  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  screens  with  During  the  year  1923  there  were  4,485,422  tons 
different  sized  meshes.  These  screens  are  set  on  an  of  coal  mined  in  Utah,  of  which  3,419,455  tons,  or 
angle  and  vibrate  in  such  a  way  as  to  roll  the  coal  .  76.4  per  cent,  were  produced  by  purchased  electric 
as  it  moves  down  the  screens.  The  coal  is  dumped  power,  with  an  average  consumption  of  about  5% 
from  the  mine  cars  onto  these  screens  and  the  kw-hr.  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 

desired  classification  is  made.  These  tipples  use  a  In  taking  advantage  of  the  efficiency,  reliability 
considerable  amount  of  electric  power  in  their  opera-  and  economy  of  purchased  electric  power,  the  coal 
tion.  One  tipple  in  the  Carbon  County  district  is  so  mining  operators  of  Utah  are  keeping  step  with  the 
equipped  that  coal  may  be  dumped  and  graded  into  progress  being  made  in  other  lines  of  industrial 
five  classifications  and  loaded  on  the  cars  in  one  activity  throughout  the  state. 


Specializing  in  Retail  Merchandising 


By  Clotilde 

IT  has  become  a  traditional  thing  in  the  electrical 
industry  for  the  electrical  dealer  to  have  a  side 
line.  The  reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  turnover  on  electrical  goods  and  the  margin  of 
profit  offered  are  not  so  great  that  he  feels  satisfied 
with  the  business  done  in  the  electrical  appliance 
field  alone.  The  question  then  arises,  what  shall 
it  be? 

Traditionally,  he  is  supposed  to  go  into  the  elec¬ 
trical  contracting  business.  Because  of  his  interest 
and  knowledge  of  electricity,  it  is  assumed  that  he 
will  of  course  be  prepared  to  wire  homes  and  office 
buildings  with  the  success  which  comes  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  gift  for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  matter  is  also 
supposed  to  work  conversely,  so  that  the  electrical 
contractor  takes  up  the  selling  of  home  equipment  to 
round  out  a  career  which  likewise  held  insufficient 
profits  for  a  livelihood.  There  was  some  sort  of 
theory  that  the  profits  on  one  end  of  the  business 
would  fill  up  the  valleys  on  the  other — but  there  was 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  which  field  furnished 
the  profits. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  a  man  usually 
succeeds  best  in  that  line  of  endeavor  in  which  he 
is  interested — and  that  if  his  contracting  business 
was  added  only  as  an  afterthought  and  if  he  regards 
it  only  as  a  necessary  evil,  it  will  profit  him  little. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  dealing  end  of  the 
business  when  undertaken  by  a  man  whose  every 
training  and  interest  centers  about  the  wiring  jobs 
which  his  firm  is  handling  or  about  to  secure. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  electrical 
dealer  as  against  the  electrical  department,  as  it  is 
sometimes  conducted  in  the  hardware,  drug  or  de¬ 
partment  store,  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
electrical  dealer  does  understand  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tricity — he  knows  the  technical  side  of  the  goods  he 
sells  and  he  can  service  them  properly  when  they 
later  require  repair  or  replacement.  This  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  feature  to  good  electrical  salesmanship  and  is  the 
argument  for  the  particular  support  of  the  specialty 
as  against  the  non-specialty  avenues  of  distribution. 
The  second  requirement  for  successful  salesman- 


Grunsky 

ship — and  one  quite  as  important  as  the  first — is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  merchandising  principles. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  hardware  man  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  head  sometimes  have  the  advantage  over 
the  electrical  man.  When  you  do  have  a  man  who 
combines  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  field  with  a 
liking  for  sales  technique,  the  result  is  a  gift  of  the 


Exterior  of  the  F.  O.  Lantz  Company  store  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Note  the  display  of  refrigerators  in  the  left  hand 
window.  The  effect  is  secured  by  having  the  display  window 
floor  and  the  store  floor  on  the  same  level. 

gods  and  the  man  should  not  be  discouraged  in  any 
way  because  he  may  not  be  complicated  by  a  desire 
to  be  an  electrical  contractor. 

Other  storekeepers  do  not  have  to  supplement 
the  earnings  of  their  business  by  growing  the  flowei’S 
they  sell — or  building  garages  to  house  the  automo¬ 
biles  upon  w'hich  they  get  their  commission.  Why 
should  the  electrical  merchant,  if  he  really  be  one. 
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not  stand  or  fall  by  his  success  in  his  own  recognized 
business  of  selling?  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  the  margins 
and  the  tuinover  possible  for  electrical  appliances  in 
his  district,  would  it  not  be  more  logical,  rather  than 
to  go  into  contracting,  to  add  other  lines  to  those  he 
can-ies,  making  a  specialty  of  gas  appliances  or  hard¬ 
ware  or  furniture,  just  as  the  hardware  store  and 
the  furniture  dealers  have  in  their  turn  made  spe¬ 
cialties  of  the  electrical  appliance? 

F.  O.  Lantz,  of  the  F.  O.  Lantz  Company  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  worked  out  a  philosophy 
along  somewhat  these  lines — and  has  started  a  fash¬ 
ion  which  has  had  numerous  followers.  His  store  is 
one  of  the  most  progi-essive  in  the  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  district  of  progressive  and  attractive  stores. 
It  is  located  on  the  main  street  of  Long  Beach  and 
is  a  dealer’s  establishment  pure  and  simple.  Mr. 
Lantz  is  not  in  the  contracting  business.  His  inter¬ 
est  is  in  the  merchandising  side  of  the  game  and  he 
sees  no  more  reason  why  he  should  undertake  the 
wiring  of  houses  than  why  he  should  open  an  electric 
bakery  and  waffle  kitchen.  He  believes  that  the  man 
whose  real  interest  is  not  in  the  contracting  end  of 


house-to-house  canvass,  can  sell  his  goods  to  the 
household  consumer  irrespective  of  his  location.  The 
fixture  business  is  a  field  all  to  itself.  It  requires  a 
special  type  of  display  and  store  arrangement  and, 
if  it  is  to  amount  to  anything,  must  include  a  com¬ 
plete  stock.  This  means  considerable  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  special  effort  to  merchandise  this  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  goods.  Radio,  for  similar  reasons,  has 
come  under  the  same  ban. 

New  Lines  Used  to  Stimulate  Entire  Business 

The  margin  on  lamps  and  the  smaller  electrical 
appliances  which  remain  to  make  up  the  backbone 
of  the  business,  however,  is  proverbially  small  and 
the  turnover  of  necessity  limited.  What  remains  to 
meet  the  rent  of  a  store  in  the  main  business  district 
of  town?  In  order  to  increase  the  diversity  of  ma¬ 
terials  carried  and  to  bring  people  into  the  shop,  and 
also  because  he  felt  that  it  was  a  logical  combination, 
Mr.  Lantz  first  added  a  line  of  gas  heating  and  cook¬ 
ing  appliances. 

!^om  time  to  time,  he  has  added  other  features 
of  household  equipment,  thus  reversing  the  process 
of  the  furniture  and  hardware  stores  which  have 


General  interior  view  of  the  F.  O.  Lantz  Company  store.  Gas  appliances  are  displayed  in  a  separate  room  in  the  rear 

and  are  not  mixed  with  electrical  devices. 


the  business  will  make  a  poor  job  of  supervising  his 
men  in  the  field.  And  he  believes  that  if  the  work 
does  not  really  represent  himself,  there  will  develop 
all  kinds  of  “grief’  and  that  it  were  better  not 
entered  into  in  the  first  place. 

For  the  same  reason,  he  has  not  gone  exten¬ 
sively  into  the  heavy  appliance  business,  nor  into 
the  electrical  fixture  business  at  all.  He  regards 
both  of  these  as  specialty  lines,  better  handled  as 
independent  work  in  their  own  right.  The  man  who 
features  electric  washing  machines  and  vacuum 
cleaners,  for  instance,  can  best  establish  himself  on 
a  side  street,  and  with  newspaper  advertising  and 


added  electncal  equipment  as  a  side  line  to  their 
particular  line  of  goods.  This  material  allows  a  good 
profit  to  the  merchant,  it  has  an  excellent  turnover 
and  it  brings  people  into  the  store.  Mr.  Lantz  has 
kept  accurate  record  of  sales  before  and  after  adding 
the  gas  appliances,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
sales  in  the  purely  electrical  goods  increased  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  this  addition  to  the  stock  and  have  main¬ 
tained  their  higher  level  ever  since. 

The  gas  appliances  are  not  mingled  with  the 
electrical  equipment  on  the  floor.  In  making  a  sales 
argument  for  an  important  appliance  in  either  the 
electrical  or  gas  field,  it  is  sometimes  distracting  to 
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have  a  diversity  of  objects  about,  which  catch  the 
eye  of  the  purchaser  and  divide  the  attention.  In 
consequence  a  separate  sales  room  for  gas  equipment 
has  been  added  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  Customers 
will  thus  have  a  full  opportunity  to  view  the  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  in  entering  and  going  out,  but  will 
still  be  allowed  to  concentrate  on  the  gas  equipment 
while  that  is  l>eing  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ornamental  glassware,  candlesticks  and  small  arti¬ 
cles  of  attractive  appearance,  calculated  to  attract 
passers-by  into  the  store,  are  placed  well  to  the  front 
of  the  salesroom. 

Store  Is  Arranged  to  Fit  Circumstances 

Mr.  Lantz  has  given  much  thought  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  his  store  in  order  that  the 
customers  may  realize  that  the  company  is  supplying 
up-to-date  merchandising  service  to  its  patrons.  To 
develop  this  impression  he  has  endeavored  to  arrange 
his  stock  so  that  every  piece  of  merchandise  will 
have  a  definite  place  that  will  give  it  the  best  display 
possible.  In  making  this  arrangement  the  smaller 
devices  are  shown  in  cases  located  on  the  side  walls 
of  the  store  and  the  larger  devices  are  placed  in 
an  orderly  fashion  down  the  center  of  the  room. 
Wherever  possible,  the  devices  with  metal  fittings 
are  kept  in  cases  fitted  with  glass  doors.  This  plan 
has  been  found  to  be  particularly  well  suited  to  Long 
Beach  as  the  salt  air  is  thus  kept  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  metal  fittings  on  such  devices  as 
percolators  and  toasters.  Lamps  and  socket  devices 
are  kept  in  their  original  cartons  and  are  neatly 
piled  on  shelves  behind  the  main  counter.  Cartons 
that  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  display  in  the 
main  part  of  the  store  are  opened  and  their  contents 
removed  to  heavy  cardboard  boxes  that  can  be  kept 
in  a  set  of  shelves  designed  to  receive  them. 

Various  ideas  in  store  arrangement  have  been 
adopted  which  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  store  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  sell  goods. 
A  well  designed  fireplace  with  home  funiiture  is  the 
central  feature  of  a  rest  corner  where  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  may  be  pleasantly  conducted.  Show  cases,  coun¬ 
ters  and  shelves  are  arranged  with  taste  and  care. 
This  store  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
gi'aduated  lamp  rack  for  the  display  of  different 
types  of  lamps.  In  fact,  the  design  of  the  particular 
layout  invented  by  Mr.  Lantz  has  been  copied  by  one 
of  the  national  manufacturers  and  spread  broadcast 
throughout  the  country.  In  similar  fashion,  he  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  use  of  a  pyramided  case  of 
open  l)ox  drawers  used  under  the  ordinary  glass  case 
for  the  display  of  small  accessories.  This  design 
permits  of  the  protection  of  the  material  from  dust 
and  tarnish  and  at  the  same  time  the  complete  dis¬ 
play  of  the  goods  so  that  the  customer  may  ask  for 
an  unfamiliar  article  without  having  to  flounder 
about  for  words.  At  the  same  time,  by  sliding  the 
tray  back  from  its  support  like  a  drawer,  it  is  easy 
to  reach  all  materials  from  the  rear  of  the  case.  This 
stand  has  also  been  copied  very  extensively  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  electrical  stores. 

The  store  windows  are  given  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  light  in 
windows  and  the  effectiveness  of  color  effects,  the 


trough  for  the  reflectors  has  been  built  into  the 
window  itself  with  a  square  frame  into  which  the 
color  screens  may  be  inserted  at  will.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  most  window  displays  is  the  fact  that 
objects  of  different  heights  and  sizes  must  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  same  space.  The  floor  of  the  usual 
show  window  is  particularly  designed  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  smaller  objects  and  as  a  rule  is  somewhat 
inconveniently  placed  when  full-sized  furniture  is 


The  counter  holding  flower  vases  and  candlesticks  is  adjacent 
to  that  containing  small  electrical  fittings  and  necessities. 


to  be  used.  The  ordinary  dining  room  table,  for 
instance,  is  too  high  when  placed  in  such  a  window 
and  does  not  permit  of  the  best  display  of  the  objects 
upon  it.  The  same  objection  is  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  gas  ranges  and  similar  bulky  appliances, 
which  Mr.  Lantz  desires  to  have  always  on  display 
somewhere  in  his  windows,  but  which  stand  too  high 
from  the  floor  to  bring  their  surfaces  at  the  most 
effective  visual  level. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Lantz  has 
floored  one  side  of  his  display  window  only.  This 
window'  has  a  partition  across  the  rear  and  is  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  display  of  small  appliances 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  usually  devoted  to  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  small  glasswai’e. 

On  the  other  side,  the  window'  is  not  specifically 
enclosed,  but  is  a  corner  of  the  shop,  as  it  were,  with 
the  floor  at  the  level  of  the  main  sales  floor  and  with¬ 
out  rear  partition.  Here  are. displayed  gas  ranges, 
refrigerators  and  other  of  the  larger  appliances. 
In  spite  of  the  naiTow  space  allotted,  they  do  not 
appear  crowded.and  their  surfaces,  coming  below  the 
level  of  the  eye,  receive  more  favorable  attention 
than  w'ould  be  possible  otherwise. 

The  experiment  of  combining  different  lines  of 
household  goods  with  electrical  equipment  has  been 
a  success  from  the  start.  The  electrical  department 
still  holds  the  center  of  interest  and  provides  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  sales,  varying  with  the  time 
of  year.  It  is  Mr.  Lantz’s  particular  interest  and  he 
has  watched  it  grow,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  new 
custom  brought  to  the  shop  through  the  other  de¬ 
partments,  with  satisfaction.  He  still  regards  him¬ 
self  as  a  specialist,  if  not  in  confining  himself  to  one 
line  of  goods,  at  least  to  one  line  of  endeavor.  He  is 
a  specialist  in  store  merchandising, 


Regional  Review  of  the  Power  Resources 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  States* 

By  A.  H.  Markwart‘  and  H.  A.  Barre^ 


The  hydroelectric  resources  of  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  states  constitute  43  per  cent  of  the  water 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  under  economic 
development  will  produce  104  billion  kw-hr.  annually. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  this  is  developed.  The  total 
is  sufficient  to  supply  a  population  of  23  millions 
under  a  consumption  of  5,000  kw-hr.  per  capita, 
which  is  nearly  five  times  the  present  use.  The 
growth  of  load  for  this  region  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  10  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  3.5  times 
the  rate  of  growth  of  population.  California  heads 
the  United  States  in  hydroelectric  output. 

Historical 

The  early  development  was  non-industrial ; 
therefore  power  w'as  not  urgently  needed.  Steam 
generated  power  was  early  used  for  urban  lighting. 
Fuel  oil  has  great  industrial  value,  and  has  been 
largely  utilized,  but  will  never  supplant  hydro  power. 

Hydroelectric  power  development  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  outgrowth  of  the  hydro-mechanical  power  of 
the  West.  The  growth  in  size  of  units  and  distance 
and  voltage  of  transmission  has  since  been  phe¬ 
nomenal. 

The  first  hydroelectric  plant  was  constructed  on 
the  Willamette  River,  Ore.,  in  1889,  with  a  13-mile 
transmission  at  generator  voltage.  The  Pomona 
plant  in  California,  built  in  1892,  was  the  first  long 
distance  transmission  with  a  stepped-up  voltage. 
The  Mill  Creek  No.  1  plant,  near  Riverside,  Calif.,  in 
1893,  was  the  first  polyphase  transmission,  and  used 
10,000  volts.  The  142-mile  Colgate  line,  in  1901, 
transmitted  at  60,000  volts. 

The  general  topography,  dominated  by  vaidous 
mountain  ranges  in  excess  of  10,000  ft.,  which  ma¬ 
terially  influence  precipitation  and  storage,  is  favor¬ 
able  to  power  development. 

The  remoteness  of  these  mountain  power 
sources  made  the  development  of  high  voltage  trans¬ 
mission  essential.  With  giowth  the  amalgamation 
of  small  companies  into  laiger  systems  resulted. 
This  consolidation  influenced  the  standardization  of 
frequencies,  the  predominating  being  60  cycles, 
which  will  doubtless  be  generally  accepted  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Large  Systems 

The  largest  system  in  the  West  is  that  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  with  3,492  circuit 
miles  of  transmission  at  voltages  ranging  between 
30  kv.  and  220  kv.,  fed  by  474,550  kw.  of  plant 

•Vice-president  in  charge  of  engineerinf:.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

•Executive  engineer.  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif. 

•Excerpts  from  a  i>aper  before  the  World  Power  Conference,  London, 
England,  June  30-July  12,  1924. 


capacity  serving  311,615  consumers,  residing  in  over 
54,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  next  largest  is  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  with  2,072  circuit  miles  at  similar 
voltages,  supplied  by  497,800  kw.  of  installed  plant 
capacity. 

Interconnection 

Interconnection  of  systems  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  an  established  fact  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  permits  the  fullest  utilization 
of  water  resources,  reduces  the  amount  of  auxiliary 
steam  and  reserves  to  a  minimum,  and  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  load  diversity  at  the  peak.  The  early  motive 
for  interconnection  in  Califoniia  was,  however,  the 
desire  to  secure  a  market. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  interconnection 
of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  has  been  effected,  except 
for  two  small  gaps,  one  of  w'hich  is  now  being  closed. 
With  the  closing  of  the  last  gap,  a  total  of  1,867,485 
kw'.,  having  a  total  annual  output  of  6,900  millions  of 
kw-hr.,  will  be  interconnected. 

In  California  there  are  30  points  of  interconnec¬ 
tion,  none,  however,  in  excess  of  66,000  volts,  the 
largest  transfer  being  25,000  kw.  The  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  and  the  Southem  California 
Edison  Company  furnish  better  examples  of  fully 
developed  interconnections  wdthin  their  own  systems. 

The  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  also 
made  notable  strides  in  development  and  interconnec¬ 
tion,  as  is  indicated  by  the  1923  report  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Super-Power  Committee. 

The  Pacific  Coast  interconnected  system  should 
not  l>e  understood  as  a  supei-power  system.  What 
actually  exists  is  a  physical  interconnection  of  utility 
systems  whose  function  is  to  dispose  of  surplus 
power,  until  load  gi'ow'th  withdraw's  the  surplus  from 
the  market. 

Superpower  cannot  mean  great  reduction  in  cost 
of  power  to  the  consumer,  since  so  much  of  the  cost 
is  in  distribution  and  conduct  of  the  business,  but  it 
will  delay  the  inevitable  increase  in  cost,  as  fuel  be¬ 
comes  more  expensive,  and  poorer  power  sites  have 
to  be  developed. 

No  interconnection  wall  exist  without  economic 
reasons  or  benefits  to  the  consumer.  When  the  bene¬ 
fits  increase,  the  funds  will  be  made  available  for 
larger  interconnection. 

The  interstate  power  business  is  very  small  at 
present,  but  it  will  be  tremendously  increased  by  the 
development  of  the  3,500,000  hp.  on  the  Colorado 
River,  the  largest  sites  of  which  are  in  Arizona.  The 
international  business  over  the  Mexican  and  Cana¬ 
dian  boundaries  is  also  small. 

There  are  no  legal  inhibitions  nor  embargoes 
against  interstate  or  international  business,  the  ma- 
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TABLE  No.  I. 

AREA,  POPULATION,  HYDRO  RESOURCES 
AND 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST  STATES 


Item 


Gross  Area.  Sq.  Mi . 

Land  Surface,  Sq.  Mi . 

Population: 

1900 . 

1910 . 

1920 . 

Inhabitants  per  Sq.  Mi.: 

1900 . . 

1910 . 

1920 . 

Hydro  Resources: 

Average  hp . 

Millions  kw-hr.  per  annum . 

Hydro  Production — 1923: 

Millions  kw-hr . 

terial  laws  of  trade  functioning  fi’eely.  The  active 
demand  within  the  state  discourages  interstate  sales. 
The  economic  aspects  ^re  not  unlike  those  governing 
the  commerce  in  coal  or  other  fuel. 

Character  of  Load 

On  the  4,400,000  hp.  of  connected  load  on  the 
8,100  circuit  miles  of  the  California-southern  Oregon 
interconnected  system  in  1923,  36  per  cent  was  light¬ 
ing,  heating  and  cooking,  25  per  cent  was  industrial, 
15  per  cent  agricultural,  8  per  cent  railways  and  16 
per  cent  miscellaneous.  The  annual  growth  of  con¬ 
nected  load  has  been  10  per  cent  per  annum  during 
the  past  decade. 

The  saturation  point  is  far  off,  since  the  Pacific 
Coast  failed  to  manufacture  sufficiently  for  its 
5,566,000  population,  by  some  $160,000,000  in  1919. 
New  uses  are  constantly  being  found  in  the  metal¬ 
lurgical,  chemical,  heating  and  transportation  fields. 


California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Total 

New  York 

158.297 

96,699 

69,127 

324,123 

49,204 

155.652 

95,607 

66,836 

318,095 

47,654 

1,485,053 

413,536 

518,103 

2.416.692 

7,268,894 

2,377,549 

672,765 

1,141,990 

4,192,304 

9,113,614 

3,426,861 

783,389 

1,356,621 

5,566,781 

10,385,227 

9.5 

4.3 

7.8 

7.6 

152 

15.3 

7.0 

17.1 

13.2 

191 

22.0 

8.2 

20.3 

17.5 

218 

5,500.000 

4,500,000 

6,000.000 

16,000,000 

1,400,000 

36,000 

29,000 

39,000 

104,000 

9,150 

4,120 

422 

1,358 

5,900 

3,561 

Regulation 

In  the  West,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  business  is  a  monoxioly  within  the 
area  served  by  each  utility  .company,  regulated  by 
state  authority.  The  utility  company  carries  the 
obligation  to  render  good  service  and  conduct  its 
business  in  accord  with  sound  business  judgment. 
On  the  part  of  the  regulatory  body,  the  law  requires 
that  rates  be  granted  to  the  utility  company  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  reasonable  operating  expenses,  depreci¬ 
ation  and  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  the  capital  invested 
by  the  utility  used  and  useful  in  public  service. 

With  the  increase  of  transmission  voltage  and* 
the  resulting  greater  distances  over  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  transmit  electric  energy,  interstate  power  in 
larger  magnitudes  will  be  accomplished,  especially  in 
those  regions  of  the  United  States  where  concentra¬ 
tion  of  water  power  in  great  volume  exists. 


TABLE  No.  II. 

ANNUAL  PRODUimON  OF  ELECTRICITY  BY  PUBLIC  UTILITY 
POWER  PLANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1922 


Based  on  Records  of  Division  of  Power  Resources  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  together  with  Population  and  Kw-hr.  per  Capita. 


Produced  by  Water 

Power 

Produced  by  Steam 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Kw-hr, 

Thousands 

of 

of 

Thousands 

of 

of 

Thousands 

of 

Popu- 

per 

of 

State 

u.  s. 

of 

State 

u.  s. 

of 

u.  s. 

lation 

Cap- 

State 

kw-hr. 

Total 

Total 

kw-hr. 

Total 

Total 

kw-lir. 

Total 

1920 

ita 

.  3,776,998 

86.2 

21 .95 

602,705 

13.8 

1 .98 

4,379,703 

9.19 

3,426,861 

1280 

.  191,827 

5.5 

1.15 

3,291,105 

94.5 

10.81 

3,482,932 

7.31 

6,485,280 

535 

.  49,263 

4.6 

0.29 

1,027,681 

95.4 

3.37 

1,076,944 

2.26 

2,930,390 

370 

.  629,943 

60.4 

3.66 

412,010 

39.6 

1 .35 

1,041,953 

2.19 

2,404,021 

435 

Massachusetts . 

.  361,147 

19.5 

2.10 

1,488,764 

80.5 

4.89 

1,849,911 

3.88 

3,852.356 

480 

.  692,122 

31.7 

4.02 

1,487,822 

68.3 

4.89 

2,179,944 

4.57 

3,668,412 

595 

.  .342,480 

43.5 

1 .99 

445,109 

56.5 

1 .46 

787,589 

1 .65 

2,387,125 

330 

.  29,2.50 

3.4 

0.17 

841,776 

96.6 

2.76 

871,026 

1 .83 

3,404,055 

255 

New  Jersey . 

.  2,003 

0.2 

0.01 

1,110,435 

99.8 

3.64 

1,112,438 

2.33 

3,155,900 

350 

.  2.951,818 

39.8 

17.15 

4,468,960 

60.2 

14.68 

7,420,778 

15.57 

10,385,227 

715 

.  30,937 

1.0 

0.18 

3,011,951 

99.0 

9.89 

3,042,888 

6.38 

5,759,394 

530 

Oregon . 

.  365,273 

71.2 

2.12 

147,531 

28.8 

0.48 

512,804 

1  .08 

783,389 

655 

Pennsylvania . 

.  497,471 

11.0 

2.89 

4,031,193 

89.0 

13.24 

4,528,664 

9.. 50 

8,720,017 

520 

South  Carolina . 

.  814.431 

93.7 

4.73 

54,337 

6.3 

0.18 

868,768 

1 .82 

1,683,724 

515 

.  3,285 

0.4 

0.02 

813,507 

99.6 

2.67 

816,792 

1 .71 

4,663,228 

175 

Washington . 

.  1,209,326 

94.1 

7.03 

76,299 

5.9 

0.25 

1,285,625 

2.70 

1,356,621 

950 

West  Virginia . 

.  24,022 

1.8 

0.14 

1,327,416 

98.2 

4.36 

1,351,438 

•  2.84 

1,463,701 

925 

.  499,921 

45.6 

2.90 

594,541 

54.4 

1 .95 

1,093,562 

2.29 

2,632,067 

415 

Other  States . 

. .  .  4,735,848 

47.6 

27.50 

5,219,397 

52.4 

17.15 

9,955,245 

20.90 

36,548,852 

270 

United  States . 

.  17,206,465 

36.1 

100.00 

30,452,539 

63.9 

100.00 

47,659,004 

100.00 

105,710,620 

450 

PRODUCTION 

IN  1923 

California . 

.  4,119,542 

82.0 

922,100 

18.0 

5,041,642 

3,426,861 

Oregon . . 

.  422,.561 

71 .0 

172,762 

29.0 

595,323 

783,389 

Washington . 

.  1,357,757 

94.0 

88,166 

6.0 

1,445,923 

1,356,621 

Pacific  Coast . 

.  5.899.860 

1,183,028 

7,082,888 

5,.566.871 

New  York . 

.  3,560,752 

41.6 

5,156,151 

59.6 

8,716,903 

10,385,227 

Au^st  15,  1924] 
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Federal  control  has  been  limited  to  the  admin-  have  functioned  freely  under  public  ownership  of  the 
istration  of  the  Water  Power  Act,  under  which  character  described,  must  not  be  suppressed,  for 
licenses  are  granted  to  develop  power  on  navigable  these  attributes  have  promoted  progress  in  the  elec- 
streams  and  federal  power  reserves.  Interstate  power  trie  power  industry  which  have  been  in  the  develop- 
business  on  a  large  scale  may  bring  with  it  a  greater  ment  stage  since  its  inception,  and  placed  it  in  the 
degree  of  federal  regulation.  enviable  position  it  enjoys  in  the  United  States 

But,  federal  regulation  of  interstate  business,  today, 
if  it  must  come  with  growing  superpower,  is,  with  Finance 

private  control  of  the  general  regional  power  supply.  The  task  of  finding  funds  for  the  development 
more  in  the  public  interest  than  municipal  or  state  of  the  immense  water  power  resources  of  the  West- 
ownership  of  separate  power  supplies.  Either  of  em  states  is  not  one  which  concerns  only  a  few 
these  tendencies  is  a  step  backward,,  and  is  inimical  power  company  executives. 

TABLE  No.  III. 

OUTPUT  IN  KW-HR. 

AND 

GROWTH  OF  LOAD  FROM  1920-1923 
FOR 


CALIFORNIA.  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON* 


California 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Oregon 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Washington 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Total 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

1920 . 

.  3.735.645 

475,543 

1,196.725 

5,407,913 

1921 . 

.  3,982.938 

6.6 

468,534 

— i.s 

1,176,662 

—1.7 

5,628,134 

4.i 

1922 . 

.  4,379,703 

10.0 

512,804 

9.4 

1.285,625 

9.3 

6,178,132 

9.8 

1923 . 

_ ; .  5,041,642 

15.0 

595,323 

16.0 

1,445,923 

12.5 

7,082,888 

14.5 

Total  increase . 

.  1,305,997 

35.0 

119,780 

25.1 

249,198 

20.8 

1,674,975 

31.0 

Annual  increase . 

10.5 

7.8 

6.5 

9.5 

*Data  from  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports. 


to  the  growth  of  interconnection,  which  is  the  prime  When  it  is  stated  that  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
essential  of  superpower.  Municipal  ownership  in  expended  in  hydroelectric  construction  in  the  states 
principle  is  opposed  to  state  superpower,  while  on  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  ensuing  ten 
the  other  hand  state  supeiTK)wer  tends  to  promote  years,  of  which  $500,000,000  is  to  be  spent  in  Cali- 
agitation  for  state  ownership  through  agencies  an-  fomia  alone,  the  figures  are  so  large  that  the  mind 
tagonistic  to  the  institution  of  private  property,  can  hardly  grasp  their  real  significance;  the  state- 
Government  ownership  in  this  form  is  equally  un-  ment,  however,  of  the  amount  to  be  expended  by 
desirable  if  there  is  to  be  a  universal  power  supply  California  power  companies  may  give  a  better  per- 
and  a  free  flow  of  power  without  regard  to  state  spective  of  the  vital  significance  of  this  program  to 
boundaries.  the  electrical  industry;  and  these  figures,  of  course. 

What  is  really  best,  and  what  is  in  operation  is  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  increased  business  which 
ownership  by  the  public,  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  will  inevitably  follow  the  growth  of  industry  and 
issued  by  the  regulated  utility  companies,  these  secu-  population  naturally  consequent  upon  the  creation  of 
rities  being  held  in  relatively  small  amounts  by  great  large  additional  quantities  of  hydi’oelectric  energy, 
numbers  of  people.  The  principal  gas  and  electric  It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  therefore,  to  state 
companies  operating  in  California  have  in  excess  of  that  the  utilization  of  the  inexhaustible  energy  now 
100,000  stockholders  which  is  public  ownership  of  a  running  to  waste  in  the  streams  of  the  country  is  a 
character  that  permits  securing  of  all  the  known  ad-  matter  of  national  concern. 

vantages  of  private  operation.  Interstate  business  The  program  of  California’s  power  companies, 
in  power  which  has  been  so  easily  canned  on  under  anticipating  the  expenditure  of  one-half  billion  dol- 
private  action  through  the  kind  of  public  ownership  lars  by  the  close  of  1934  in  the  intensive  develop- 
of  utilities  which  exists,  will  be  rendered  impossible  ment  of  her  splendid  hydroelectric  resources,  is  the 
under  municipal  or  state  ownership  of  power  sup-  most  comprehensive  of  any  state  in  the  Union, 
plies.  Unhampered  by  state  interference,  interstate  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods 
superpower  will  develop  to  meet  the  demand  of  inter-  by  which  capital  funds  may  be  secured  by  public 
state  business,  and  in  time  may  bring  federal  regu-  utility  companies,  namely,  from  surplus  earnings  and 
lation,  and  to  some  it  will  suggest  national  own-  from  the  sale  of  securities.  It  is  impossible  to  realize 
ership.  from  the  earnings  of  electric  utilities  a  sufficient  sum 

Interstate  power  retards  state  ownership,  and  to  finance  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  a  construc- 
even  with  the  possibility  of  federal  regulation,  it  tion  program  of  the  character  here  involved, 
should  go  forward  to  the  extent  that  is  required  to  This  means  of  providing  for  extensions  is  pos- 
meet  the  trade  in  power.  Under  private  ownership  sible  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  industries 
alone,  interstate  power  systems  will  develop,  and  which  are  able  to  handle  a  considerable  volume  of 
power  will  be  supplied  to  all  users  wherever  situated,  business  with  a  comparatively  small  investment, 
as  active  demand  arises  therefor.  This  has  been  the  many  concerns  being  able  to  turn  over  their  invested 
situation  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  capital  several  times  a  year.  In  the  public  utility 
but  that  the  demands  of  the  future  will  be  met  with  business,  however,  the  proportion  of  invested  capital 
equal  success.  Initiative  and  individualism  which  required  to  produce  a  given  volume  of  earnings  is 
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perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  line  of  industry. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  even  the  most  conservatively 
financed  hydroelectric  companies  are  compelled  to 
invest  $500  in  plants  and  transmission  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems,  etc.,  to  yield  a  gross  revenue  of  about 
$100  per  annum.  And  in  many  cases  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  income  is  higher  than  this. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  utility  corporations 
plow  back  into  their  properties  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  eaniings  each  year  through  the  medium  of 
sinking  fund  payments,  and  depreciation  and  other 
reserves;  but  the  bulk  of  construction  funds  must 
necessarily  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  securities. 

Sale  of  Securities 

Investors  in  coiporate  securities  are  of  two 
classes : 

(a)  Stockholders  who  purchase  an  actual  share 
in  the  company’s  business,  and  become  partners  in 
the  undertaking. 

(b)  Bondholders  who  loan  money  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  their  principal  and  income  being  secured  by 
mortgage  upon  the  company’s  property. 

A  coi-poration  with  a  well-balanced  financial 
structure  usually  issues  both  bonds  and  stock ;  bonds 
because  on  account  of  the  security  of  the  offering, 
money  may  be  borrowed  at  comparatively  low  rates 
of  interest;  and  stock,  because  the  gi’eater  the 
amount  of  capital  secured  from  the  sale  of  this  class 
of  security,  the  larger  will  be  the  equity  behind  the 
bonds,  and  hence  the  lower  will  be  the  interest  rate 
which  must  be  paid  to  secure  funds  from  the  sale  of 
bonds.  It  seems  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 


most  economical  method  of  securing  capital  for  the 
conduct  of  a  gi’owing  concern  is  to  obtain  from  55  to 
65  per  cent  of  the  necessary  funds  from  the  sale  of 
bonds,  and  the  remainder  through  stock  sales. 

Limitations  Upon  Issuance  of  Bonds 

While  the  issuance  of  bonds  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  upon  physical  properties  is  undoubtedly  the 
cheapest  method  of  securing  funds,  there  are  obvious 
limitations  upon  the  issuance  of  this  class  of  securi¬ 
ties,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be 
issued,  the  better  the  security  is  regarded  by  in¬ 
vestors,  and  consequently,  the  lower  is  the  interest 
rate  which  has  to  be  paid  by  the  issuing  corporation. 
Practically  all  the  larger  California  hydroelectric 
companies  have  now  adopted  what  is  known  as 
“open-end”  or  unlimited  mortgages  as  being  the  most 
desirable  and  economical  means  of  securing  borrowed 
capital.  The  authorized  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  issued  under  these  mortgages  is  made  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  requirements  of  a  number  of  years, 
and  bonds  are  issuable  from  time  to  time  in  series 
bearing  such  rates  of  interest  and  dates  of  maturity 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

'This  form  of  mortgage  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
cover  changing  financial  conditions  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  has  been  adopted,  substantially  in  similai* 
fonn  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Great 
Western  Power  Company,  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Coi*poration,  The  California  Oregon  Power 
Company  and  other  utilities.  Under  the  tenns  of  the 
mortgage,  the  par  value  of  bonds  issued  is  limited 
to  75  per  cent,  or,  in  some  cases  to  80  per  cent  of 


TABLE  No.  IV. 

CALIFORNIA-OREGON-WASHINGTON-INTERCONNECTED  SYSTEM 
DECEMBER.  1925 

Assuming  gaps  closed  and  Interconnection  completed 


Kw-hr. 

Installed  Capacity 

Plants  under  Construction 

Output  1923 

in  Kw. 

(Kw.) 

Company 

(In  thousands) 

Hydro  Steam 

Hydro  Steam 

CALIFORNIA-SOUTHERN  OREGON 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

Southern  California  Edison  Company . 

Great  Western  Power  Company . .  . . . , . 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation . 

City  of  Los  Angeles,  Bureau  of  Light  and  Power - 

Southern  Sierras  Power  Comi)any . 

Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

Western  States  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Snow  Mountain  Water  and  Power  Company . 

City  of  Pasadena . 

Ontario  Power  Company . 

Utica  Mining  Company . . . 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco . 

Melones  Mining  Company . 

Coast  Counties  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

Coast  Valleys  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

West  Side  Lumber  Company . 

Modesto  Turlock  Irrigation  District . 

San  Francisco  Oakland  Terminal  Railway . 

Escondido  Mutual  Water  Company . 

California  Oregon  Power  Company . 

Mountain  States  Power  Company . 

City  of  Eugene . 

LOWER  COLUMBIA  GROUP 

Northwestern  Electric  Company . 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company . 

Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company . 

UPPER  COLUMBIA  GROUP 

City  of  Seattle . 

City  of  Tacoma . 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company . 

Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Company . 

Stevens  County  Light  and  Power  ComjMiny . 

Washington  Water  Power  Company . 


Grand  Total 


1,726.000 

309.850 

129,.S00 

89,100 

1,470,000 

277,200 

94,850 

41.000 

575,000 

110,400 

30,000 

22.000 

465,000 

82,850 

54,050 

262,000 

99,855 

206,000 

41,375 

9,4.50 

17,700 

126,000 

43..300 

109,000 

7,080 

4,6,50 

20.000 

77,000 

32,200 

48,000 

6,400 

13,500 

7.660 

10,200 

1,700 

9,700 

2,275 

6,400 

3,000 

80,000 

4,900 

800 

3,700 

990 

1.2.50 

60 

1.375 

14 

15,000 

700 

6,500 

600 

152,000 

28,600 

3,300 

21,000 

390 

8,800 

1,000 

1,800 


1.30,000 

13..500 

13,7,50 

37,700 

8,760 

4.100 

360,000 

53,650 

32,500 

30,000 

110,000 

26,500 

35,000 

35.000 

137,000 

24,000 

9,000 

36,000 

45,300 

12,280 

3.575 

560,000 

89,000 

28,500 

16,000 

No  meter 

1,200 

415,000 

104,000 

19,000 

*7,080,274 

1,323,055 

550,050 

410,100 

70,000 


47,500 


10,000 


127,500 


*Not  strictly  additive  as  interchange  power  amounting  to  approximately  209,000,000  kw-hr.  is  included. 
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the  costs  of  additions,  betterments,  and  extensions 
to  the  company’s  properties,  with  the  further  re¬ 
striction  that  additional  bonds  may  be  issued  under 
the  mortgage  only  when  the  total  annual  interest 
charges  on  all  bonds  outstanding  are  earned  at  least 
1%  times.  Bonds  are  usually  sold  at  a  discount, 
that  is,  for  less  cash  than  their  face  value;  and  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  considerably  less  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  funds  required  for  the  company’s 
expanding  business  can  be  obtained  from  bonds,  the 
remainder  being  necessarily  obtained  from  junior 
securities. 

Issuance  of  Preferred  Stock 
Practically  all  of  the  California  utilities  have 
outstanding  preferred  stock  issues  which  have  pri¬ 
ority,  both  as  to  principal  and  dividends,  over  the 
common  stock ;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
preferred  stock  dividends  in  full  before  a  dollar  of 


of  the  holders  of  senior  securities,  for  the  reason 
that  the  amount  of  dividends  which  may  be  paid  him 
is  not  limited  to  a  certain  annual  rate,  as  in  general 
is  the  case  of  the  holders  of  the  other  two  classes  of 
securities  mentioned,  but  is  limited  only  by  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  business  and  the  policy  of  the  management. 

Why  the  Billion  Dollars  Will  Be  Forthcoming 

This  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  coi^porate  financing  is  intended  merely 
as  a  very  general  outline  of  the  machinery  by  which 
new  capital  may  be  secured.  In  order,  however,  to 
obtain  the  vast  sums  necessary  to  develop  the  West’s 
hydroelectric  resources,  it  is  essential  that  the  power 
companies  must  be  able,  in  competition  with  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  corporate  issues  placed  eveiy  year 
upon  the  money  markets  of  the  country,  to  offer 
attractive  inducements  to  investors  to  attract  the 
requisite  funds.  Fortunately  for  this  region,  the 


TABLE  No.  V. 

♦OUTPUT  IN  KW-IIR.  PEAK  IN  KW.  AND  LOAD  FACTOR  FOR  1923 

OF  THE 

PRINt;iPAL  PRIVATE  UTILITY  COMPANIES  COMPRISING  CALIFORNIA.  SOUTHERN  OREGON-INTERCONNECTED  SYSTEM 


The  California  Oregon  Power  Company . 

Great  Western  Power  Company .  . 

lx)8  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation . 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company . _ . 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation . 

Snow  Mountain  Water  and  Power  Company. . 

Southern  California  Edison  Company . 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company . 

Western  States  Gas  and  Electric  Company . 

♦Includes  purchased  power.  Interrhange  not  deducted. 

♦Estimated  on  basis  of  average  output  and  1922  load  factor 

tl923  load  factor — 1922  output. 

dividends  can  be  paid  to  the  common  stockholders, 
and  in  the  event  of  liquidation,  the  preferred  stock¬ 
holder  receives  the  full  par  value  of  his  stock  to¬ 
gether  (in  the  case  of  cumulative  preferred  stock) 
with  accumulated  dividends,  before  any  disburse¬ 
ment  whatever  is  made  to  common  stockholders. 
As  an  additional  safeguard  for  the  prefeiTed  stock¬ 
holder,  some  of  the  utilities  have  made  their  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  non-assessable  by  the  company.  All 
common  stock  is  assessable.  These  advantages  nat¬ 
urally  make  it  possible  to  obtain  funds  through  the 
sale  of  prefeiTed  stock  at  a  lower  cost  than  from  the 
sale  of  common  stock,  but  in  order  to  create  a  proper 
equity  for  the  prefeiTed  stockholder,  it  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  to  sell  common  stock. 

Issuance  of  (’ommon  Stock 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  common  stock  is  a  desirable 
feature  of  any  comprehensive  financial  plan  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  years.  The  common  stockholder 
is  the  shock-absorber  in  a  coi-poration.  He  assumes 
the  real  risks  of  the  enterprise.  When  earnings  fall 
below  normal,  the  common  stockholder  is  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  this  condition,  since  the 
bondholder  and  the  preferred  stockholder  are 
assured  of  their  dividends  before  any  disburse¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  common  stockholder. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  opportunities  for  profit 
are  commensurately  gieater  than  in  the  case 


Gross  kw-hr. 
delivered  to 
System 

Aver. 

kw. 

♦Peak 
in  kw. 

Load 

Factor 

(1922) 

152.051,781 

17,400 

Not  available 

575.283.500 

65,700 

107.000 

61 .7 

126.691,871 

14,500 

44.000 

33.4 

1.725,619.492 

197,000 

306,945 

64. 2t 

77.911,600 

•  8.900 

20,400 

43.7 

465,260.480 

53,100 

70,000 

75.9 

48.410,220 

5,500 

6,100 

90.6 

1,469.963.315 

168.000 

293.000 

57.3 

206.478.200 

23,600 

Not  available 

109,323.960 

12.500 

19,400 

64.3 

utilities  are  in  a  position  to  offer  securities  of  suffi¬ 
cient  attractiveness  to  insure  their  being  able  to 
obtain  the  desired  new  capital. 

Capital  invested  in  progressive  and  well- 
managed  Pacific  Coast  power  companies  is  unu¬ 
sually  well  secured.  No  new  securities  can  be  issued 
except  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commissions,  which  are  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  impartial  and  well-balanced  regulatory 
bodies.  Eveiy  dollar  of  new  capital  received  is 
invested  in  plants  or  properties,  subject  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  commission. 

Public  utility  issues  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  most  stable  class  of  investments  in  the  mai'ket 
today,  with  the  possible  exception  of  government, 
state  and  municipal  bonds,  which  yield  a  substan¬ 
tially  smaller  retuim  to  the  investor.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  feature  of  Pacific  Coast  electric  utility  opera¬ 
tion  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  various  companies 
continue  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  periodic  business 
depressions  which  sweep  the  country  and  which  fre¬ 
quently  have  so  adverse  an  effect  upon  a  great  many 
industrial  issues.  The  war  and  readjustment  period 
tested  to  the  utmost  the  stability  of  public  utilities. 

The  real  strength  of  these  securities  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  power  companies  give  an  indispensable 
service  in  a  progressive  and  rapidly  growing  section 
of  the  country;  that  they  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  strides 
made  in  the  development  of  the  state  which  they 
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serve;  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
their  future  expansion;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  are  fully  awake  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  producing  more  and  still  more  power  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  progress  moving. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the 
financing  of  these  power  companies  is  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  local  investing  public.  Westerners 
believe  in  their  hydroelectric  utilities,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  back  their  judgment  with  their  money. 

This  widespread  distribution  of  ownership 
among  the  utilities’  consumers  is  significant  not  only 
as  an  assurance  of  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
the  local  public,  but  also  as  indicating  to  some  degree 
its  capacity  and  willingness  to  absorb  hydroelectric 
securities. 

It  is,  moreover,  incontrovertible  that  as  the 
West  Coast  grows  in  wealth  and  population,  more 
and  more  of  the  securities  of  the  local  power  cor¬ 
porations  will  be  absorbed  by  her  people,  and  this 
progressive  “home-partnership”  is  an  asset  not 
lightly  to  be  valued  by  investors,  wherever  situated, 
in  considering  the  desirability  of  the  offerings  of 
these  companies. 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  have  ceased  to 


marvel  at  the  engineering  accomplishment  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  power  system  which  furnishes  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  energy  at  a  cost  which  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  this  section  thirty  years  ago;  we 
are  likely  to  overlook  the  basic  quality  of  the  com¬ 
modity  which  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  far 
West  states  into  the  industrial  field;  we  forget  the 
financial  and  engineering  difficulties  and  the  efforts 
exerted  by  the  men  who  visioned  a  scheme  of  general 
power  supply. 

In  concluding  this  review  we  may  say  that  the 
hydroelectric  power  system  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
a  dominating  factor  in  commercial  and  domestic  life. 
Its  transmission  lines  have  silently  borne  the  energy 
which  has  made  industry  possible,  and  given  vitality 
to  the  general  growth.  To  a  large  extent  it  has 
brought  about  the  development  of  the  interior  of  the 
several  states,  and  has  largely  influenced  the  regional 
prosperity.  It  has  increased  the  taxable  wealth 
many  fold,  and  has  put  to  use  without  impairment, 
natural  water  power  resources  which  abound.  In 
short,  the  part  it  plays  in  all  phases  of  business  and 
home  life  ranks  it  as  a  primary  supporting  element 
in  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the  region. 


Conventions  and  Their  Byproducts 

By  Wm.  A.  Cyr 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company 


CONVENTIONS  are  now  quite  a  conventional 
occuiTence.  Summer  is  always  open  season 
for  conferences,  conclaves,  regional  meetings, 
Chautauquas  or  confabs,  under  whatever  alias  they 
may  appeal*.  A  convention  by  any  other  name  would 
be  as  sweet.  And  a  presidential  year  gives  us  excel¬ 
lent  cause — I  was  going  to  say  excuse,  but  that  is 
decidedly  out  of  spirit  with  conventions — for  a  few 
extras  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  dry  yeai’s. 

There  are  yet  existent  a  few  of  those  rare  old 
conventional  people  who  do  not  believe  in  conventions. 
They,  of  course,  have  their  reasons,  but  generally 
these  reasons  are  only  the  false  whiskers  disguising 
two  things.  They’ve  either  never  been  to  a  conven¬ 
tion,  or  have  never  been  asked  to  one,  and  the  result 
is  the  same. 

For  such  rare  cases,  only  a  convention  to  devise 
means  whereby  more  conventions  can  be  held  will 
solve  the  matter.  And  it  is  important  that  this  be 
attended  to  at  once.  Only  by  such  drastic  means 
will  these  conservatives  be  proselyted  to  convention¬ 
alism  and  the  cause  saved.  There  is  grave  danger 
that,  unless  this  be  done,  these  earnest  souls  may 
destroy  a  truly  great  institution, — for  in  all  sincerity 
it  is  a  great  institution. 

In  defense  of  conventions,  conferences,  and  con¬ 
claves,  if  they  need  defense,  let  me  bring  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  “pro”  to  the  discussion.  Let  me  hold  the 
brief  for  conventions — yes,  even  for  the  three  great 
byproducts  of  conventions:  golf,  moisture,  and  song. 


(The  latter  is  a  cousin  of  humor,  so  let  me  include  it 
with  the  others.)  The  editors  being  generous,  my 
case  shall  not  rest  upon  the  verdict  of  the  bar  until 
conventions  and  their  three  byproducts  have  been 
nailed  tight  and  clinched  on  the  other  side. 

Conventions  are  a  symbol  of  civilization.  They 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  days  when  every 
man  was  for  himself.  Meeting  of  two  men  on  any 
ground  of  common  interest  is  a  sign  of  the  laying 
down  of  weapons.  If  the  first  episode  of  this  sort 
was  over  a  skull  full  of  wassail  and  this  practice 
survives  today,  blessed  be  the  wassail  that  brought 
them  to  some  touch  of  brotherhood! 

Conferences  were  impossible  in  early  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  life,  for  like  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  activities,  they  had  to  go  through  the  fire  of 
cut-throat  competition,  rapine  and  murder  to  evolve 
into  some  sense  of  balance.  Society  and  government, 
older  institutions,  had  already  gone  through  these 
trials  and  emerged  more  or  less  purified.  And  indus¬ 
try,  after  its  first  exploratory  adventures  for  new 
worlds,  had  to  settle  down  to  making  something  of 
those  worlds  it  discovered  or  lose  them.  Everything 
fundamental,  practically,  having  been  discovered  it 
is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  garden,  and  neighborly 
good  feeling  has  been  found  requisite  lest  the 
marauding  chickens  next  door  eat  up  all  the  seed 
each  industry  has  planted. 

Borrowing  the  convention  idea  from  politics, 
industry  and  business  have  improved  the  model  as 
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they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  everything  they 
touch,  and  have  changed  conventions  so  that  now 
their  own  mothers  would  hardly  know  them. 

Political  party  conventions  may  possibly  have 
serious  purposes.  I’ve  really  never  been  to  one,  dele¬ 
gate  or  otherwise.  My  impression  is  to  the  contrary. 
Conventions,  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and  organ¬ 
izers  on  a  grand  scale,  could  hardly  escape  intensified 
organization.  These  men  would  not  feel  at  home  in 
a  convention  if  it  wasn’t  organized  up  to  the  last 
digit. 

So  the  technical  genius  of  engineers  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  has  evolved  from  the  convention 
something  marvelous  in  its  machinery.  They  have 
first  given  it  a  positive  purpose,  then  set  up  the  gears 
and  gadgets  necessary  to  make  the  purpose  perform. 

What  is  more  spectacular,  as  a  sheer  piece  of 
efficiency,  than  the  intricate  and  wonderful  organism 
of  the  technical  section  and  its  follow-the-leader,  the 
commercial  section?  The  model  has  been  made  and 
it  works,  and  even  that  last  outpost,  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  and  didn’t-care-if-it-wasn’t-organized  commit¬ 
tee  of  newspaper  men,  the  publicity  section,  has 
taken  the  patteni  and  cast  itself  one  like  it  and  is 
in  process  of  becoming  efficient.  And  it  likes  the 
idea  immensely. 

A  convention,  to  the  electrical  industry,  has 
evolved  from  being  a  mere  gab-fest  and  Elks’  picnic 
to  something  tremendously  serious  in  purpose  and 
sincere  in  accomplishment.  It  earns  its  7  per  cent 
dividends,  just  as  stock  does,  because  it  is  designed 
so  that  it  will  do  so. 

That  7  per  cent  dividend  is  the  product  of  pre- 
feiTed  stock.  It  is  the  meat  of  experience,  of  study, 
of  experiment  and  research.  It  is  the  fruit  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  it  is  passed  freely  at  the  table  so  that  all 
may  partake.  If  any  representative  has  contracted 


The  first  episode  of  this  sort  was  over  a  skull  full  of  wassail. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  laying  do^^'n  of  weapons. 


a  case  of  tummy-ache  from  some  particular  green 
apple,  he  is  able  to  warn  the  boys  and  to  keep  them 
wary  of  that  tree  until  the  fruit  ripens. 

This  all  presupposes  good  fellowship.  A  conven¬ 
tion  and  all  its  delicate  mechanisms  wouldn’t  survive 
ten  minutes  if  fellowship,  mutual  interest  and  mu¬ 
tual  helpfulness  weren’t  the  amperage,  the  voltage 
and  the  wattage  energizing  the  whole  proceeding. 
And  to  my  humble  opinion,  if  nothing  else  comes  out 
of  the  convention  sausage  gi-inder,  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  a  tip  to  boot. 


This  is  my  case.  Whatever  else  I  have  in  de¬ 
fense  of  conventions  is  in  behalf  of  their  triumphal 
triumvirate  of  byproducts,  golf,  moisture  and  song. 

The  first,  a  sport  that  only  engineers  could  have 
found  sportive,  will  find  its  defense  in  another  article. 

Moisture,  too,  in  view  of  the  water  shortage  and 
the  sincere  effort  of  conventions  to  comply  with  rail¬ 
road  commission  rulings  for  conservation,  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  commentary  of  its  own. 


A  convention  of  Smiles  was  followed  by  a  convention  of 
dentists  intent  upon  making  the  smiles  more  toothsome. 


And  song  and  humor,  the  mere  fact  that  a  con¬ 
vention  of  smiles  at  Ck)ronado  was  followed  the  week 
after  by  a  convention  of  dentists  intent  upon  making 
the  smiles  more  toothsome,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  concluding  dissertation  upon  this  all-important 
subject. 


America  Leads  in  Electric  Brass  Melting 

N  the  electric  brass  melting  field,  the  United  States 
has  attained  a  tremendous  lead  over  all  foreign 
countries,  according  to  a  report  just  made  public  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Whereas  in  the  United  States  there  are 
about  540  active  electric  furnaces  doing  commercial 
non-ferrous  melting,  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  for¬ 
eign  countries  combined  use  100  electric  brass  fur¬ 
naces.  Of  the  American  furnaces,  about  275  are 
induction  furnaces,  about  135  are  moving  indirect 
arc  furnaces,  80  are  Baily  furnaces,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  50  funiaces  are  of  various  types. 

The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  electric 
brass  fuimace  are  becoming  better  understood,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  declares.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  furnaces  installed  indicates  that  the  growth  is 
likely  to  continue,  and  that  the  electric  furnace  is  of 
decided  use  to  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry.  No 
radically  new'  types  of  electric  brass  furnaces  have 
been  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two 
yeai's.  The  outstanding  developments  are  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  the  use  of  the  induction  and  the 
rocking-arc  types,  and  the  lack  of  increase  of  less 
efficient  types  such  as  the  granular -resi.stor  and  the 
muffled-arc  types. 
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Electrical  Construction 

By'  E.  Earl  Browne 


IT  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  13  of  the  Aug.  1  issue  of 
the  Joui’nal  of  Electricity  that  each  feeder,  sub¬ 
feeder,  all  motor  circuits  ^d  all  special  lighting 
circuits  such  as  signs,  etc.,  are  listed,  separately. 
In  estimating  such  a  job,  the  contractor  should  take 
only  one  circuit  at  a  time  and  follow  it  through  on 
the  plans  from  start  to  finish  by  scaling  off  hori¬ 
zontal  distances  and  adding  verticals.  Some  esti¬ 
mate  forms  (see  Fig.  14)  have  columns  for  the  list¬ 
ing  of  elbows,  bends  and  terminals  and  these  items 
are  counted  and  listed  at  the  same  time  the  length 
of  run  is  taken  from  the  plans. 


and  panel  cabinet,  two  terminals  at  this  cable  sup¬ 
port  pull  box,  or  a  total  of  four. 

In  the  case  of  a  motor  circuit  there  are  always 
four  or  more  tenninals;  one  at  the  distribution 
center,  two  at  the  motor  starter  and  one  at  the  motor 
tenninals.  There  is  of  course  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  between  a  double  lock  nut  and  bushing 
terminal  as  at  a  cabinet,  and  an  open  terminal  such 
as  a  condulet,  and  a  motor  terminal  such  as  a  piece 
of  flexible  metallic  conduit  with  the  necessary  box 
connectors  and  each  of  these  t5T)es  should  therefore 
be  kept  separate.  In  the  installing  of  feeders  and 
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Fig.  14. 


In  figuring  the  number  of  terminals  for  the  job, 
the  contractor  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  terminal  is 
an.v  termination  of  a  run  in  either  a  cabinet,  pull  box 
or  condulet.  This  means  that  where  a  pull  box  is 
installed  in  a  riser  as  a  cable  support,  in  accordance 
with  rule  No.  26-o  of  the  1920  Code  and  rule  No. 
503-n  of  the  1923  Code,  there  would  be  included  in 
addition  to  the  terminals  at  the  main  switchboard 


circuits  exposed  on  ceiling  or  w^alls,  the  material  to 
which  they  are  to  l>e  attached  should  be  noted  as  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials  to  install 
pipe  straps  or  hangers  on  a  wood  joist  as  compared 
with  brick,  concrete  or  steel  is  a  large  item. 

Figs.  15  and  16  show  a  feeder  schedule  sheet 
which  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  both  those 
shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14  in  that  it  has  a  total  of  16 
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blank  columns  on  the  front  of  the  sheet  and  14  on 
the  rear  in  which  to  enter  such  items  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  job  being^  figured  and  in  addition  is  very 
convenient  for  special  signal,  fire  alarm,  telephone 
and  other  systems  where  various  combinations  of 
wires  ai*e  used. 

In  using  the  feeder  schedule  sheet  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  the  contractor  .fills  in  the  eight  columns  at 
the  left  with  the  necessary  infonnation  so  that  in 
using  the  sheet  he  has  before  him  the  distance  the 
feeder  is  to  run,  the  number  and  size  of  wire  and 
conduit  together  with  a  statement  as  to  what  points 
the  feeder  is  to  connect.  The  ninth  column  provides 
space  for  the  estimator  to  indicate  the  load  that  the 
feeder  is  to  carry.  The  sixteen  columns  at  the  right 
of  the  load  column  are  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
listing  of  various  feeders,  ells,  bends,  L  &  B  ter¬ 
minals,  motor  tenninals,  etc.  The  estimator  can 
head  the  columns  in  any  way  that  he  sees  fit,  the 


purpose  of  the  sheet  being  only  to  give  him  a  means 
of  checking  to  make  sure  that  he  has  not  omitted 
anything  from  his  cost  sheet. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  15,  adequate  space  is 
provided  for  the  listing  of  sixteen  different  items. 
Should  the  estimator  find  that  he  needs  more  than 
this  number  of  columns  to  list  his  feeder  runs,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  him  to  fold  the  sheet  (Fig.  15) 
over  half  way  so  that  the  right  hand  back  half  folds 
over  and  forms  the  right  hand  front  side  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  16.  In  this  way  fourteen  more  columns  are 
placed  at  the  estimator’s  disposal.  The  cross  rules 
on  this  half  of  the  sheet  are  exactly  in  line  with 
those  on  the  face  of  the  schedule  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  person  using  the  sheet  to  rewrite  the 
information  originally  placed  in  the  first  columns. 
The  use  of  this  sheet  simplifies  the  work  and  saves 
considerable  time  in  making  out  the  estimate  for 
the  job. 
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A  Practical  System  of  Accounting  for 
Contractor  and  Dealer 

By"  F.  V.  Mitchell 


IN  Fig.  1  is  illustrated  a  list  of  Work  in  Process 
as  it  would  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  a  month 
from  the  Job  Cost  sheets.  At  the  termination 
of  each  month  the  finished  Job  Cost  sheets  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  active  lot  and  placed  into  another 
binder  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  list  of  Work 
in  Process  is  then  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
illustration  from  the  totals  of  labor  and  material  to 
date  as  shown  upon  the  Job  Cost  sheets  remaining 
in  the  active  binder.  The  overhead  on  Jobs  in  Pro¬ 
cess  is  obtained  by  adding  the  amount  of  overhead 
on  unfinished  jobs  that  appears  on  the  list  of  labor 
and  material  put  into  jobs  during  the  month  to  the 
amount  of  overhead  on  the  same  jobs  as  shown  on 


job  to  date  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  what 
customers  are  slow  in  making  their  progress  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken  immedi¬ 
ately  to  collect  from  them.  In  this  way  it  is  shown 
very  clearly  how  much  the  electrical  contractor  has 
tied  up  in  a  jcb  at  the  end  of  any  month  during  its 
progress  by  noting  the  amount  appearing  in  the 
Total  Labor  and  Material  column,  less  the  amount 
collected  from  the  customer  appearing  in  the  Re¬ 
ceived  on  Account  column.  Jobs  being  performed  on 
labor  and  material  basis  that  may  appear  in  process 
at  the  end  of  a  month  would  not  carry  a  selling 
price,  as  the  amount  of  these  for  billing  puiTX)ses 
naturally  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  completion  of 
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the  Work  in  Process  statement  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  month. 

The  amount  billed  or  selling  price  on  work  in 
process  is  obtained  from  the  individual  customers’ 
accounts  in  the  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger,  as  it  will 
be  recalled  that  an  entry  was  to  be  made  for  the 
amount  of  the  contract  at  the  time  it  was  taken  as 
follows:  debit  Accounts  Receivable  and  credit  Un¬ 
finished  Contracts  to  the  amounts  for  wiring  and 
fixtures  posted  separately  on  customers’  accounts. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  the  contract 
is  debited  to  the  customer’s  account  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  taken,  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  sent 
out  at  that  time.  The  customer  receives  a  bill  in 
the  usual  manner  for  the  roughing-in  payment  when 
due  and  for  the  balance  of  the  contract  when  finished. 
A  notation  should  be  made  on  the  customer’s  ledger 
account  of  the  amount  due  on  roughing-in  payment 
and  of  the  date  he  was  billed  for  collection  pui'poses. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  when  referring  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  ledger  accounts  for  the  selling  price  of  un¬ 
finished  jobs,  a  notation  should  be  made  opposite  the 
amount  on  the  ledger  account  that  the  job  is  not 
finished  at  that  date  in  the  following  manner:  “N.F. 
5-31-24.” 

A  column  is  also  provided  on  the  Work  in 
Process  form  to  show  the  amount  collected  on  a 


the  work  when  it  is  ascertained  how  much  labor  and 
material  went  into  the  jobs. 

Fig.  2  contains  an  illustration  of  the  Summary 
prepared  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  ascertain  the 
cost  and  the  selling  price  of  jobs  finished  during  the 
month.  The  former  information  is  obtained  by  add¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  Labor,  Material  and  Overhead  put 
into  jobs  during  the  month,  as  shown  on  the  list  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpose,  to  the  amount  of  Labor, 
Material  and  Overhead  on  Work  in  Process  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  From  this  total 
is  deducted  the  amount  of  Labor,  Material  and 
Overhead  on  Work  in  Process  at  the  end  of 
the  month  as  shown  on  the  Work  in  Process 
statement,  and  the  result  obtained  represents  the 
cost  of  jobs  finished  during  the  month.  The  follow¬ 
ing  monthly  journal  entries  are  then  made  for  the 
respective  depai’tments  and  for  the  amounts  as  they 
appear  on  the  line  opposite  the  Cost  of  Jobs  Finished 
During  Month;  Cost  of  Goods  Sold — Material  Ac¬ 
count  No.  52  A — is  debited  with  the  amount  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Material  column.  Cost  of  Goods  Sold — 
Labor  account.  No.  52  B — is  debited  with  the  amount 
appearing  in  the  Labor  column ;  Cost  of  Goods  Sold — 
Overhead  account.  No.  52  C — is  debited  with  the 
amount  appearing  in  the  Overhead  column,  and  Work 
in  Process  account  No.  15  is  credited  with  the  total 
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of  all  three  above  amounts.  The  debit  balance  of  the 
Work  in  Process  account  No.  15  should  agree  with 
the  total  of  the  Grand  Total  columns  of  Departments 
Nos.  1  and  2  on  the  Work  in  Process  statement,  and 
is  a  concrete  proof  that  the  entire  work  for  the 


tracts  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  is  shown  on  the 
Work  in  Process  statement,  and  the  result  obtained 
represents  the  selling  price  of  the  jobs  finished  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  following  monthly  journal  entry 
is  then  made  for  the  respective  departments:  Unfin- 


month  has  been  handled  correctly  through  the  Work 
in  Process  account. 

The  infoimation  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the 
jobs  finished  during  the  month  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  total  amount  of  contracts  (or  jobs)  charged  to 
Accounts  Receivable  (and  credited  to  Unfinished 
Contracts)  during  the  month,  to  the  balance  of  Un¬ 
finished  Contracts  on  the  first  of  the  month.  From 
this  total  is  deducted  the  amount  of  Unfinished  Con- 


ished  Contracts  account  No.  16  is  debited  and  Sales 
account  No.  50  is  credited  with  the  amounts  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  last  line  of  Summary  under  Amount 
Billed.  The  credit  balance  of  Unfinished  Contracts 
account  No.  16  should  agiee  with  the  total  of  the 
Total  Amount  Billed  column  on  the  Work  in  Process 
statement  and  is  a  definite  proof  that  the  entire  work 
for  the  month  has  been  handled  correctly  through 
the  Unfinished  Contracts  account. 
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Changes  in  Electrical  Code  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

Conduit  Requirements  Greatly  Increased  and  Redistricting  Made 
’  Necessary  by  Ordinance  Effective  October  1,  1924 


The  City  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  municipalities 
that  have  recently  increased  the  re¬ 
quired  use  of  conduit  and  have  other¬ 
wise  strengthened  the  installation  re¬ 
quirements.  In  the  case  of  Oakland 
this  has  been  done  under  the  guidance 
of  Carl  E.  Hardy,  superintendent  of  the 
electrical  department,  and  Ben  C.  Hill, 
supervising  inspector,  both  of  whom 
have  given  the  matter  exhaustive  at¬ 
tention  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
entire  city  has  been  redistricted  and  the 
use  of  conduit  has  been  made  compul¬ 
sory  over  a  much  greater  area  than 
heretofore.  The  new  ordinance  require¬ 
ments  are  given  herewith  and  become 
effective  on  Oct.  1,  1924. 

Section  28c.  All  electrical  work  and  equip¬ 
ment  shall  conqdy  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Electrical  Code  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  as  supplemented,  amended, 
and  interpreted  by  the  rules  and  rejfulations 
hereinbefore  provided  for  in  Section  28a. 

Section  28d.  When  there  are  obtainable  for 
any  given  inirpose  materiels,  fittings,  devices, 
or  appliances  that  have  been  examined  by  a 
properly  qualified  and  authorized  body  and  ap¬ 
proved,  listed,  or  labeled  as  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  or  other 
similar  institution  of  recognized  standing,  then 
such  materials,  fittings,  devices,  or  appliances 
shall  be  used  in  preference  to  others  which  have 
■not  been  so  examined  and  approved,  listed,  or 
labeled.  The  use  of  all  materials,  fittings,  de¬ 
vices,  and  appliances  shall  in  all  cases  ^  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  hereunder 
established. 

Section  28e.  For  the  purposes  of  Section  28f 
to  28n,  inclusive,  the  following  definitions  shall 
apply.  “Frame  building”  means  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  as  defined  and  intended  in  the  Building  Law 
of  the  City  of  Oakland.  “Dwelling,”  “aitart- 
ment  house,”  and  “hotel”  means  a  dwelling, 
ai>artment  house,  or  hotel  as  defined  in  the 
State  Housing  Act.  The  terms  “wiring”  and 
"electric  wiring”  mean  and  include  all  fixed 
wiring  for  light,  heat,  or  power  purposes  and 
all  fixed  wiring  for  other  purposes  which  is  in 
direct  electrical  connection  with  any  light,  heat, 
or  power  circuit,  excepting  wiring  in  or  on  a 
power  station  or  substation  controlled  and  op¬ 
erated  by,  and  located  on  the  premises  of,  a 
power  company  or  railway  comi>any. 

Section  28f.  All  electric  wiring  hereafter  in¬ 
stalled  in  any  building  shall  be  installed  in  ap¬ 
proved  metal  conduit,  armored  cable,  or  nrietal 
raceway  ;  provided,  however,  that  concealed  knob 
and  tube  wiring  may  be  installed  in  any  build¬ 
ings  used  or  intended  to  be  used  only  as  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  in  frame  buildings  used  or  arranged  to 
be  u.sed  in  part  as  dwellings  and  in  part  for 
business  purrioses  and  containing  not  more  than 
two  stories  and  basement,  or  in  other  frame 
buildings  containing  not  more  than  two  stories 
and  basement. 

Section  28g.  Anything  to  the  contrary  herein 
notwithstanding,  all  service  wiring  in  or  on  any 
building  shall  be  installed  in  approved  rigid 
metal  conduit  or  approved  lead-covered  and 
steel-armored  cable :  provided,  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Electrical  Deimrtment  may  iier- 
mit  the  installation  of  concealed  knob  and  tube 
service  wiring  in  single-family  frame  dwellings. 

Section  28h.  Service  outlets  for  overhead 
services  shall  be  located  at  least  18  ft.  above 
ground,  height  of  building  i)ermitting,  and  shall 
be  at  or  within  one  foot  of  extreme  end  of 
building  nearest  the  overhead  supply  line  and  in 
such  position  that  .service  drops  may  be  attached 
within  approximately  18  inches  thereof  and 
maintain  required  clearances.  All  service  con¬ 
duit  and  conduit  fittings  installed  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  any  building  shall  be  galvanized  or 
sherardized.  All  services  operating  at  more 
than  600  volts  shall  be  run  underground  from 
supply  line  to  building,  except  buildings  used 
only  as  i»wer  stations  or  substations  of  iwwer 
companies  and  railway  oomi>anies. 

Section  28i.  No  wiring  shall  be  installed  in 
wooden  molding  or  wooden  raceway,  exceint  by 
permission  of  the  Electrical  Department  when 
making  minor  changes  in  or  additions  to  exist¬ 
ing  installations.  No  oiten  wiring  shall  be 
installed  in  or  on  buildings  except  when  and  as 
authorized  by  the  Sui)erintendent  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Dei>artment.  Anything  to  the  contrary 
herein  notwithstanding,  concealed  knob  and 
tul>e  wiring  shall  not  be  installed  in  any  case 
with  conductors  larger  than  No.  8  Brown  and 


Shaiqie  Gage  or  when  the  voltage  between  any 
two  wires  of  the  circuit  will  exceed  .300  volts. 

Section  28j.  Anything  to  the  contrary  herein 
notwithstanding,  all  wiring  for  motors  rated  at 
one  horsepower  or  more  shall  be  installed  in 
approved  metal  conduit,  armored  cable,  or  metal 
raceway,  and  all  wiring  in  unceiled  or  unfin¬ 
ished  basements,  cellars,  and  spaces  under  build¬ 
ings  shall  be  installed  in  approved  metal  conduit 
or  armored  cable  excepting  in  buildings  where 
knob  and  tube  wiring  is  permitted,  short  runs 
leading  from  meter  cabinet  to  wall  above  when 
such  runs  are  not  located  where  exposed  to 
liability  of  mechanical  injury. 

Section  28k.  In  new  installations,  not  more 
than  two  sub-feeder  or  branch  circuit  cutouts 
shall  be  installed  on  the  load  side  of  any  meter 
in  any  meter  cabinet  opening  to  the  exterior  of 
a  building.  For  a  larger  number  of  cutouts, 
distribution  center  shall  be  provided  at  suitable 
location  within  the  building. 

Section  281.  Electricity  or  gas  shall  be  used 
for  the  lights  installed  in  apartment  houses  and 
hotels  to  comply  with  Section  66  of  the  State 
Housing  Act.  provided  electricity  or  gas  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  building. 

Section  28m.  Whenever  any  dwelling  or  apart¬ 
ment  house  hereafter  constructed  is  wired  for 
electric  lighting,  and  whenever  any  existing 
building  is  hereafter  converted  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  and  wired  for  electric  lighting,  an 
approved  concealed  contact  type  plug  receptacle 
shall  be  Installed  in  each  living  room,  parlor, 
dining  room,  and  kitchen ;  provided,  however, 
that  this  shall  not  apply  to  dwellings  costing 
less  than  *1,200.00,  as  evidenced  by  the  building 
permit.  If  any  such  receptacle  in  a  kitchen, 
dining  room,  bath  room,  laundry,  breakfast 
room,  or  breakfast  nook  is  connected  to  a  branch 
lighting  circuit,  no  additional  plug  receptacle 
shall  be  connected  to  such  lighting  circuit.  So 
far  as  is  reasonably  practicable,  all  manually 
operated  switches  shall  be  of  the  safety  type 
and  all  panel  boards  and  substitutes  therefor 
shall  be  of  the  protected  type. 

Section  28n.  No  transformer  operating  at 
more  than  600  volts  shall  be  in.stalled  on  the 
roof  of  any  building  (other  than  power  stations 
and  substations)  unless  installed  in  a  trans¬ 
former  vault  constructed  in  substantial  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code.  No  such  transformer  vault 
shall  be  con.structed  on  the  roof  of  any  building 
until  the  Building  Inspector  shall  have  approved 
the  structure  of  the  building  as  being  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  carry  the  additional  weight  of 
such  vault  and  the  equipment  contained  therein. 

Section  28o.  The  requirements  prescribed  in 
Sections  28b  to  28n,  Inclusive,  shall  be  deemed 
the  minimum  requirements  upon  which  the  rules 
and  regulations  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall 
be  bas^,  but  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute 
complete  requirements  in  respect  to  the  safety 
of  electrical  work  and  equipment  as  required  by 
Section  28a  hereof.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Electrical  Department  may,  for  good  cause  or 
when  the  public  interest  may  require,  permit 
deviation  from  the  requirements  of  Sections 
28c,  28d.  28f.  28g  and  28h. 

Section  28p.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Department  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  furnish  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  provided  for  in  Section  28a  to  per¬ 
sons  performing  or  having  supervision  of  elec¬ 
trical  w'ork  in  the  City  of  Oakland. 

SECTION  2.  This  Ordinance  shall  take  effect 
October  1,  1924. 


Laurence  W.  Davis  Visits  Coast 
and  Makes  Addresses 

liEurence  W.  Davis,  general  manager 
of  the  Association  of  Electragi.sts,  Inter¬ 
national,  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  August  and  snent 
some  time  in  San  Francisco.  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr.  Davis  ad¬ 
dressed  several  contractor-dealer  meet¬ 
ings  at  all  of  these  points  and  told  of 
the  work  of  the  association.  He  also 
pointed  out  some  of  the  facts  mo.st 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer.  many  of  which  are  very  often 
overlooked. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Oakland  on  Aug. 
6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Electincal 
Contractors’  and  Dealers’  Association 
of  Alameda  County,  before  an  audience 
of  about  eighty-five  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Davis  spoke  on  “Practical 


Problems  of  the  Electrical  Contractor- 
Dealei’.’’  Illustrating  his  talk  with  fig¬ 
ures  taken  from  actual  operating  condi¬ 
tions  and  using  blackboard  and  chalk, 
Mr.  Davis  drove  home  the  need  for  ac¬ 
curate  accounting  and  for  the  due  con- 
.sideration  of  the  item  of  overhead.  He 
also  made  comparison  between  large  and 
small  firms,  showing  that  it  is  easily 
possible  for  a  small  concern,  by  due 
attention  to  its  cost  of  doing  business, 
to  make  a  greater  net  return  for  the 
year  than  a  larger  company  that  fails 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
factor. 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  7,  Mr.  Davis  ad- 
dres.sed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Electrical  Contractors’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  At  this  time  he  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  As.sociation  of  Electragi.sts, 
International,  and  of  the  constructive 
effort  the  association  is  putting  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  contractor-dealers. 


Fred  LaPlace,  reaident  manas;«r  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  branch  of  the  Thomas  Day  Com¬ 
pany,  began  his  career  in  the  electrical  industry 
in  1906  in  the  fixture  department  of  the  Albert 
Sechrist  Company  in  Denver.  He  became  resi¬ 
dent  manager  of  the  Sacramento  branch  when 
it  was  opened  in  1922. 


Annual  Convention  to  Re  Held  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Sept.  19-21 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  will  be  held  at 
the  Casa  del  Rey  Hotel,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  Sept.  19-21,  inclusive.  A  program 
filled  with  live  topics  and  events  will  be 
presented  and  a  record  attendance  is 
already  assured.  Walter  F.  Price,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  association,  has 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  both  of  the 
program  and  for  hotel  accommodations. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  hotel  for  superior  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  special  convention  rates  in 
order  that  members  may,  if  they  desire, 
be  accompanied  by  their  families.  There 
will  be  games  and  other  entertainment 
for  the  children  and  numerous  sports 
events  have  been  arranged  for  the 
ladies.  Full  announcement  of  details  of 
the  convention  will  appear  in  the  Sept. 
1  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
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A  Word  to  the  Wise  Beats  a  Bob- 
Tailed  Flush — in  Dry  Times 

Every  once  in  a  while  Old  Man 
Grouch  gets  on  the  job  and  violently 
attacks  some  of  us  at  an  unsuspecting 
moment.  When  this  happens  there 
generally  ensues  a  period  of  deep 
“peeve”  during  which  we  feel  that  the 
whole  world  is  wrong  and  that  there  is 
no  hope. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  now 
suffering  from  such  an  attack  or  who 
may  in  the  future  feel  the  symptoms 
approaching,  the  following  letter  may 
sen-e  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
pessimism.  This  letter  was  recently 
sent  out  by  Laurence  R.  Chilcote,  secre- 
tar>'-manager  of  the  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors’  and  Dealers’  Association  of  Ala¬ 
meda  County,  to  the  members  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Chilcote  spent  some 
time  gathering  the  facts  and  figures 
used  in  his  letter  and  collected  the  in¬ 
formation  from  authentic  sources.  The 
figures  given  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
any  so-called  “depression,”  insofar  as 
the  western  portion  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  exists  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  pessimist.  Mr.  Chilcote  said: 

Reach  for  the  Knocker  who  says 
“Business  is  dropping  off”  and  explains 
it  as  due  to  the  Presidential  year,  or 
because  it  has  been  a  dry  year,  or  be- 
cau.se  of  the  “hoof  ’n  mouth’^ — or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Reach  for  him — and  drop  him  off — 
because  otherwise  he  will  be  the  cause 
of  business  dropping  off.  Broadca.sting 
the  misinformation  that  things  are  get¬ 
ting  quiet  will  discourage  others  a^ut 
to  transact  some  business,  and  then 
these  others  wilt  put  their  cold  feet 
against  the  backs  of  others,  and  finally 
some  banker  will  advise  everybody  to 
slow  up — then — we  sure  will  have  a 
crisis! 

Times  never  were  better. 

July  building  permits  for  Oakland  to¬ 
taled  $3,350,532,  or  within  $30,0000  of 
the  high  mark,  set  way  back  in  June, 

1922.  This  is  the  second  time  in  his¬ 
tory  that  construction  has  gone  over 
3  million. 

Electrical  permits  for  the  7  months 
of  1924  total  7,296,  which  is  9  per  cent 
increa.se  over  the  6,753  permits  for  the 
same  period  of  1923,  and  36  per  cent 
increase  over  the  5,371  permits  for  the 
same  period  of  1922,  or  88  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  3,867  permits  for  the 
same  period  of  1921,  which  is  155  per¬ 
mits  more  than  were  issued  during  the 
whole  year  of  1921,  or  compare  them 
with  the  5,673  permits  for  the  whole 
year  of  1920. 

The  beet  sugar  yield  is  20  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year  and  represents  16 
million  dollars  gross. 

More  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons 
were  .shipped  this  year  than  last. 

Fifteen  per  cent  more  cars  of  cher¬ 
ries  were  shipped  this  year  than  during 

1923. 

Grape  outlook  is  excellent  and,  al¬ 
though  the  prune  and  apricot  yield  will 
only  be  80  per  cent  of  last  year,  still 
it  will  bring  more  dollars  than  last  year. 

San  Francisco  conditions  affect  the 
entire  Bay  territory,  so  let  us  look 
there,  where  building  permits  for  the  7 
months  w'ere  over  30  million,  or  10  per 
cent  increase  over  1923 — the  post  office 
receipts  for  the  period  were  over  4^ 
million  or  20  per  cent  increase  over 
1923 — bank  clearings  for  July  were  the 
highest  in  history,  and  export  trade  is 


three  times  as  much  as  the  average  for 
the  5-year  pre-war  period. 

Savings  deposits  for  Oakland  in¬ 
creased  6.4  per  cent,  and  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  increased  9,1  per  cent  over  1923. 

Don’t  judge  the  peach  by  the  taste  of 
the  lemon.  Simply  because  you  didn’t 
get  the  last  couple  of  jobs  you  esti¬ 
mated,  or  because  you  haven't  enough 
work  to  keep  all  the  men  in  Oakland 
busy,  is  no  sign  that  business  has  gone 
to  the  place  where  you  will  shortly  go. 

Optimism — ^think  it,  talk  it,  act  it. 

Let’s  make  every  year  Presidential 
and  dry! 


J.  G.  Cravath,  electrical  enKineer  and  president 
of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Oompansr,  Richmond. 
Calif.,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  promotion 
of  better  home  lichtinc. 


China  Boss  Writes  Power  Co. 
“Him  Copy  Meter  Wrong” 

The  following  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  Chinese  colony  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  w’as  received  by  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Power  Company: 

10th  May  1924 
Present 

H.  S.  Rush, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sir: 

Your  kind  letter  received  in  the  same 
date,  soliciting  me  why  it  is  that  we 
used  electric  current  to  the  extent  dur¬ 
ing  March  for  the  sum  is  $4.45  whereas 
for  February  it  is  only  $1.25. 

I  beg  to  tell  you  the  reason  w'hy  we 
used  in  March  so  extensive,  because  I 
can  scarcely  remembered  the  meter  man 
always  come  to  copy  our  meter  not  fix 
in  the  end  of  every  months. 

Sometimes  they  come  before  twenty 
days  soon,  and  afterw'ards  that  ten 
days  come  over  again.  So  that  the 
amount  one  month  will  make  more,  and 
the  another  month  will  make  more  less. 
(Sometimes  no  come.) 

At  the  beginning  we  got  light  in  the 
China  Camp,  I  can  remembered  only 
u.sed  about  $2.00  Sometimes  in  each 
month. 

You  can  easily  understand  w'e  only 
used  one  point  in  my  sitting  place,  and 
sometimes  open  the  middle  one  in  the 
use  time,  the  rest  is  all  stop.  When 
our  sleep  is  all  shut.  How  can  w’e  used 
double  prices. 


If  we  do  this  more  expenses,  and  you 
ought  to  be  punish  us.  While  I  dare 
not  to  do  it. 

In  this  case,  not  you  asked  me  this 
surprise  question,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  asked  myself  so  wonderful. 

Now  I  cannot  describe  you  no  more 
but  you  can  ask  the  Great  Western 
Power  Co.’s  man,  perhaps  they  copy  the 
wrong  points  in  the  meter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

YET  LEE  TONG, 
China  Boss. 

P.S,  I  asked  the  neighbor  he  says 
sometimes  50  days  no  copy  the  meter 
and  the  amount  always  some  more  or 
less  in  all  time. 


Lightning  Arrester  Grounds  Is 
Subject  of  Publication 

A  comprehensive  publication  entitled 
“Lightning  Arrester  Grounds”  is  being 
distributed  by  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  The  material  in  this  pamphlet  is 
an  elaboration  of  a  paper  by  H.  M. 
Towne,  presented  before  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  N.E.L.A.  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Nov.  20,  1923,  and  since  published 
in  Electrical  World. 

The  pamphlet  includes  a  total  of  18 
pages,  plentifully  illustrated  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  charts,  diagrams  and  tables. 
The  subjects  covered  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics:  Ground  Electrodes;  Compo¬ 
nents  of  Ground  Resistance;  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Survey  of  Soil;  Effect  of  Moisture; 
Effect  of  Temperature;  Seasonal  Varia¬ 
tion;  Effect  of  Depth;  Size  of  Electrode; 
Suggestions  on  Driving  Ground  Pipes; 
Connecting  Ground  Wire  to  the  Pii^; 
Multiple  Ground  Electrodes;  Artificial 
Treatment  of  Soil;  Energy  Dissipation 
of  Ground  Connection;  Pole  Type  In¬ 
stallations;  Secondary  Grounds  Iso¬ 
lated;  Common  Neutral  Ground  Wire 
Distribution  System;  Station  Arrester 
Grounds;  Overcoming  Adverse  Condi¬ 
tions  in  Grounding;  Railway  Arrester 
Grounds;  Inspection;  Resistance  Meas¬ 
urements,  and  a  summary. 


Accounting  Problem  Questions 
Answered  by  Expert 


The  Journal  of  Electricity  has  made 
arranKcments  with  F.  V.  Mitchell,  public 
accountant  of  San  Francisco,  to  answer, 
in  these  columns,  such  questhms  as  nsay 
be  asked  on  acoountins.  All  readers  are 
inrited  to  forward  their  inquiries  to  The 
Editors,  Journal  of  Electricity.  The  an¬ 
swers  will  be  published  as  soon  as  poe- 
sible  followinc  the  receipt  of  the  taiquiry. 


Question: 

How  is  the  average  ratio  of  material 
to  labor  running  now  on  jobs  and  what 
should  it  be? 

Answer: 

The  average  ratio  of  material  to  labor 
is  running  very  close  to  one-and-one, 
is  running  very  close  to  one-to-one. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  from  this  that 
the  labor  on  jobs  is  running  much 
higher  than  it  should. 


Report  on  Radio  Batteries  Published. 
— “The  Standardization  of  Tests  for 
Dry  Cells  Used  in  Radio  Receiving 
Sets”  is  the  title  of  a  report  recently 
published  by  the  American  Electro¬ 
chemical  Society. 
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Getting  the  Electrical  Story  in  the  Local  Paper 

Contractor-Dealers  Can  Present  Much  Material  by  Adding  a 
Touch  of  Local  Interest  to  Suggested  Articles 

By  ROBERT  S.  MERRILL 


Local  newspapers,  outside  the  very 
largest  cities,  •will  print  in  many  cases 
good  local  stories  that  promote  an 
interest  in  electrical  merchandising. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  one  news¬ 
paper  man  from  Oregon  suggested  to 
city  editors  all  over  the  country  through 
the  “hunches”  department — an  exchange 
of  experiences — in  the  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  a  new'spaper  trade  paper: 

“Electricity  in  your  town — what  does 
it  do  besides  light  the  city  and  operate 
the  toasters  on  your  breakfast  tables? 
Hunt  up  interesting  electrically  op¬ 
erated  things — the  polisher  in  your  shoe 
repair  shop;  bakers’  and  doctors’  con¬ 
trivances  and  other  applications  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  What  does  electricity  do  on 
w’ash  day  ?  On  cleaning  day  ?  How  does 
it  save  steps  down  town?  How  does  it 
contribute  to  pleasure  and  education? 
Your  power  and  light  company  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  you  with  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  don’t  go  to  seed  on  house¬ 
hold  appliances.  Be  chatty  and  clever — 
don’t  sound  like  an  advertisement.  Stick 
to  local  stuff  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  use 
names  of  firms  and  persons  now  and 
then.” 

Another  interesting  suggestion  w’as 
made  by  a  new'spaper  w’oman  from  Lib¬ 
erty,  Mo.: 

“A  story  that  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  by  all  owmers  of  any  electrical 
appliance  can  be  secured  without  much 
effort  from  your  local  electric  light 
office  or  your  meter  man.  Find  out 
how  many  electric  ranges  are  owned  by 
the  w'omen  of  your  town  and  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  electricity  per  month.  You 
will  find  that  where  there  are  servants 
or  any  help  in  the  home  the  amount  of 
‘juice’  used  will  mount  up  much  more. 
When  I  wrote  a  story  about  Liberty 
there  w’ere  over  175  ranges  in  use  so 
it  made  a  good  story.  You  can  inter¬ 
view  several  of  the  women  who  have 
used  the  ranges  for  years  and  see  if 
their  good  opinions  have  decreased  or 
increased  with  the  years  of  use.” 

From  the  fact  that  the  newspapers 
themselves  seem  to  be  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive,  it  is  apparent  that  this  article  is 
not  an  attempt  to  urge  electrical  dealers 
and  contractors  to  try  for  a  large 
amount  of  free  publicity.  It  is  merely 
pointing  out  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
new’spapers  with  w’hich  men  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  trade  can  connect.  Stories  like 
those  suggested  would  not  be  run  nor 
would  the  suggestion  be  passed  on  if 
they  were  not  believed  to  be  “good 
stuff.” 


One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  good 
stuff  may  be  found  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  suggestion,  “Stick  to  local 
stuff  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  u.se  names 
of  firms  and  persons  now  and  then.” 
That  is  w'hat  the  readers  of  newspapers 
in  a  less-than-a-metropolis  want.  The 
fact  that  Mrs.  Jones  has  a  wired  tea- 
cart  means  more  to  her  than  any  gen¬ 
eral  article  on  the  use  of  electricity. 

Nearly  all  of  the  new'spapers  have 
plenty  of  available  material  upon  uses 
of  electricity.  Even  if  certain  organi¬ 
zations  don’t  supply  it  to  them,  the 
syndicate  sendees  to  which  the  new's- 
papers  subscribe,  send  articles  regularly 
w’ritten  by  women,  but  all  of  these,  arti¬ 
cles  must  be  written  in  a  general  way 
to  apply  to  conditions  everywhere  and 
lack  the  local  effect.  That  is  why  you 
find  new'spaper  men  suggesting  to  one 
another  some  interesting  w’ays  of  cov¬ 
ering  a  subject  that  is  of  interest  to 
women  readers.  And  above  all,  the 
new'spapers  cater  to  the  women  readers. 
They  buy  their  syndicate  features,  com¬ 
ics,  household  hints,  and  fiction  with 
the  idea  of  making  women  regular  read¬ 
ers  of  the  paper. 

This  local  element  is  one  thing  that 
has  made  the  many  electric  homes 
throughout  the  country  a  success. 
Women  reading  about  these  homes  are 
conscious  that  it  is  something  in  their 
immediate  territory — that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  likely  to  affect  the  method  of 
living  in  their  neighborhood  and  there¬ 
fore  they  will  want  to  inform  them¬ 
selves. 

Now  it  has  been  showm  that  some 
newspapers  have  an  interest  in  elec¬ 
trical  subjects  as  they  affect  the  read¬ 
ers  in  their  particular  communities. 
However,  there  are  not  the  channels  of 
contact  between  electrical  men  and 
new'spapers  which  would  bring  out  the 
best  material.  If  competent  newspaper¬ 
men  or  new’spaperwomen  and  electrical 
dealers  or  contractors  were  sufficiently 
acquainted,  a  w’ealth  of  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  about  things  electrical  would  be 
uncovered  and  printed. 

But  in  most  communities,  the  elec¬ 
trical  store  is  not  covered  by  the  new’s- 
paper.  Contrary  to  common  belief, 
newspaper  reporters  do  not  go  hither 
and  thither  seeking  news.  Most  of  them 
are  assigned  to  regular  “beats.”  The 
development  of  the  electrical  field  has 
been  so  rapid  that  it  has  not  been 
assigned  a  place  on  any  of  these 
“beats.” 


Anyway,  few  stories  would  be  un¬ 
covered  in  the  routine  matter  of  visit¬ 
ing  electrical  stores.  Few  electrical 
dealers  or  jobbers  know  what  interests 
the  new’spapers.  The  best  stories  come 
from  friendly  convensations.  Let  an 
earnest  electrical  dealer  conduct  an 
ordinary  conversation  of  half  an  hour 
with  a  new’spaper  reporter,  who  is  good 
at  human  interest  feature  stories,  and 
it  is  likely  one  or  more  topics  for  “time 
copy”  articles  will  be  uncovered.  “Time 
copy”  articles  are  those  that  do  not 
have  to  be  rushed  into  print  but  can  be 
set  in  type  when  the  compositors  are 
less  rushed  and  used  any  time  to  fill  up 
pages  that  are  sent  to  the  plate 
makers  early  in  the  morning  or  even¬ 
ing.  In  .short,  if  live  electrical  men  and 
live  newspaper  reporters  can  become 
friendly  both  will  benefit. 

If  an  electrical  dealer  or  contractor 
has  something  that  is  clearly  of  news 
value,  he  can  telephone  it  or  write  it 
out  and  send  it  to  the  newspaper.  Don’t 
ask  to  have  a  reporter  .sent  to  see  you. 
If  there  is  more  wante<l,  the  city  editor- 
will  send  a  reporter  to  see  you.  Many 
reporters  are  literally  worked  to  death 
and  dislike  to  act  as  messenger  boys 
for  material  that  could  be  written  out. 
Neverthele.ss,  the  paper  will  remember 
you  as  being  friendly  and  when  some¬ 
body  gets  a  hunch  as  suggested  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  you  are  liable 
to  be  called  upon  first  of  all.  It  is  the 
policy  of  newspapers  outside  the  large 
cities  to  take  care  of  their  friends,  not 
in  the  .sen.se  of  hushing  up  news,  but  in 
mentioning  them  when  it  can  be  done 
legitimately. 

Another  avenue  of  contact  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  newspaper  man  in  the 
Editor  and  Publisher: 

“No  one  is  more  critical  of  a  technical 
error  in  a  newspaper  than  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  especially  when  the  error 
relates  to  his  own  profession.  Realizing 
this,  one  new-spaper  has  arranged  with 
an  electrical  engineer,  physician,  attor¬ 
ney,  and  a  dentist,  to  call  them  when 
there  is  the  least  doubt  in  the  editor’s 
mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  technical 
term  used  in  the  story.  He  calls  them 
his  ‘advisory  board’  and  they  donate 
their  service  for  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  the  terms  used  correctly.” 

Sometimes  contact  can  be  made 
through  meeting  reporters  at  meetings 
of  electrical  organizations.  For  instance, 
in  Febi-uary  the  Dallas  Electric  Club,  at 
a  luncheon,  had  an  address  on  the 
“Primeval  Days  of  Electricity  in  Dal- 
la.s.” 

This  idea  of  contrast  between  former 
and  present  times  is  always  a  good 
newspaper  angle.  The  papers  like  to 
use  it  in  “local  .stuff,”  and  who,  beside 
the  electrical  dealer  or  contractor,  can 
tip  them  off  to  “local  .stuff”? 
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than  out-shout  and  out-talk  persons 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  me 
wealthy  and  famous. 

A  certain  contractor-dealer  in  my 
town,  who  has  made  a  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  business,  never  lets  a  com¬ 
plaint  go  by  as  inconsequential.  To 
him  every  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  is 
a  matter  of  importance;  every  com¬ 
plaint  represents  evidence  that  his 
service  and  his  merchandise  are  not  as 
good  as  they  might  be  and  he  takes 
steps  immediately  to  determine  the  why 
and  the  wherefore — 

Consequently,  he  is  as  welcome  in 
any  bank  in  towm  as  a  barrel  of  apples 
in  an  orphan  asylum. 

His  credit  and  friends  are  unlimited — 
his  organization  functions  as  smoothly 
as  an  eel  in  a  vat  of  lard  and  his  vol- 


By  using  a  truck  the  Ohio  Brass  Company  is  able  to  display  line  hardware  to  men  on  the  job 
without  causing  them  any  inconvenience. 


Traveling  Display  Takes  Equipment  to  Field  Men 

Ohio  Brass  Company  Truck  on  Educational  Tour  Permits  Men  on 
Job  to  See  Company’s  Line  of  Hardware 


An  unique  advertising  scheme  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  mining,  street 
railway,  and  transmission  line  hard¬ 
ware  products  of  the  Ohio  Brass  Com¬ 
pany  was  seen  recently  in  California  in 
the  form  of  a  specially  designed  truck, 
which  has  been  carrying  a  display  of 
these  goods  through  the  Western  terri¬ 
tory  since  October.  The  truck  is  in 
charge  of  C.  H.  Burkhalter,  commercial 
engineer  for  the  company  at  Marshfield, 
Ohio,  who  states  thiat  it  has  been  on 
the  road  for  over  four  years. 

As  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  the  truck  contains  display 
cases  wth  drop  doors  along  either  side. 
The  various  samples  are  stapled  to  the 
walls  and  doors  of  the.se  compartments 
to  allow  easy  inspection.  The  interior 
compartment  contains  the  larger  pieces 
of  equipment  including  an  electric 
welding  machine. 

The  campaigni  is  mainly  to  educate 
rather  than  to  sell  directly,  though  Mr. 
Burkhalter  is  accompanied  on  successive 
stages  of  his  route  by  the  company 
salesman  assigned  to  that  particular 
territory.  The  salesman,  by  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  his  own  territory,  expe¬ 
dites  the  movement  of  the  truck  and 
sees  to  it  that  present  customers 
are  vi.sited.  The  unique  feature  of 
the  plan  is  that  the  truck  calls 
on  the  men  in  the  field  rather  than  on 
home  offices.  Mining  camps,  line  con¬ 
struction  camps,  and  working  crews  in 
all  lines  of  work  to  be  appealed  to,  are 
visited  and  shown  on  the  ground  the 
materials  the  company  has  to  offer, 
with  the  idea  of  demonstrating  the 
goods  to  the  men  who  actually  u.se  them 
and  to  receive  their  suggestions  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  these  goods.  The  edu¬ 
cational  feature  of  the  plan,  therefore, 
works  both  ways,  since  the  company 
not  only  acquaints  the  trade  with  its 
products,  but  also  receives  ideas  which 
can  be  used  to  improve  them. 

The  company  claims  that  this  scheme 


has  produced  excellent  results  in  secur¬ 
ing  publicity,  making  good  will,  improv¬ 
ing  its  products,  and  building  business. 

Following  the  trip  through  Califor¬ 
nia  the  truck  proceeded  to  the  North¬ 
west,  visiting  railway  and  mining  com¬ 
panies  en  route.  The  general  procedure 
was  to  bring  the  truck  to  a  place  where 
construction  crews  could  easily  reach  it. 
In  many  cases  foremen  have  taken  their 
men  from  jobs  in  order  that  all  of  them 
might  get  a  chance  to  see  the  equip¬ 
ment.  ' 


The  End  of  a  Perfect  Argument. 


KEEPING  CASH  CUSTOMERS 

VS* 

WINNING  AN  ARGUMENT 

By  JOE  OSIER 

If  it  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  think 
it  is,  what  do  you  do  about  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  daily  trickle  into  your  office 
about  faulty  merchandise,  questionable 
workmanship,  discourteous  employees, 
and  the  like? 

Do  you  ignore  them,  setting  them 
aside  as  trifles,  or  do  you  go  about 
making  things  right,  adjusting,  ex¬ 
plaining,  mollifying,  thereby  holding 
your  trade  and  making  friends  for  your 
business  ? 

Some  firms — there  are  too  many  of 
them — flatly  deny  all  charges  made; 
they  win  the  argument  but  lose  the 
customers — but — 

The  wise  hombre,  the  one  who  will 
stay  in  business  and  prosper,  denies 
nothing,  argues  not  at  all  and  concedes 
until  the  irate  purchaser  or  client  is 
willing  to  play  fair  and  go  50-50  on  the 
concession  business. 

It  is  nice  to  win  an  argument.  I’ll 
admit,  but  were  I  keeping  a  flock  of 
employees  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
loss  ones,  the  while  going  round  and 
round  with  ol’  John  Overhead,  I  would 
make  concessions  and  friends  rather 


ume  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  definitely  locate  the 
peak  and — 

He  swears  he  has  never  won  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  life. 

Of  course,  this  policy  and  effort  in 
connection  with  complaints  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  very  broad  and  intelligent 
program  of  developing  business  but, 
primarily,  this  man  has  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  he  has  alw'ays  done  the  right 
thing,  in  the  right  w'ay  at  the  right 
time,  and  he  has  builded  far  better 
than  he  ever  realized  was  possible. 

There  are  many  bad  turns,  dangerous 
intersections  and  congested  crossings  in 
business,  but  all  these  can  be  negotiated 
provided  the  real  business  man  knows 
where  he  is  going  and  proceeds  with 
steady  hands  at  the  wheel  and  eyes 
open — 

Looking  out  for  a  public  which  is  ever 
quick  to  carp  and  criticise  but  which  as 
easily  forgives  and  forgets. 

And  so  I  say.  The  business  man  who 
plays  to  the  public;  who  caters  to  its 
caprices;  who  admits  he  is  w’rong  (when 
admitting  so  involves  nothing  greater 
than  the  loss  of  an  argument),  is  the 
one  who  will  answ’er  “Here”  w’hen  the 
roll  of  successful  Men  of  the  Trade  is 
called. 
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Rescind  Order  Granting  Increase 
to  Edison  Company 

Two  orders,  the  first  of  which  granted 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  a  ten  per  cent  emergency  increase 
in  all  light  and  power  schedules,  wdth 
the  exception  of  agricultural  rates, 
whereas  the  second  rescinded  this  order 
and  reopened  the  case,  have  been  issued 
by  the  California  Railroad  Commission 
in  less  than  a  week.  The  first  order, 
granting  the  increase  for  a  period  of 
eight  months,  was  issued  Aug.  1  and 
was  to  become  effective  Sept.  1.  On 
Aug.  6  Clyde  L.  Seavey,  president  of 
the  commission,  and  Commissioner 
Egerton  Shore  filed  a  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  and  following  this  on  Aug.  7  notice 
was  issued  that  the  case  had  been  re¬ 
opened  and  that  a  hearing  would  be 
conducted  on  Aug.  23.  The  rehearing 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  before  Com¬ 
missioners  Seavey  and  Whittlesey  in 
Los  Angeles. 

In  the  original  order  the  commission 
found  the  increase  necessary  because  of 
the  abnormal  expense  involved  in  the 
production  of  power  resulting  from  the 
water  shortage  in  southern  California. 
The  decision  stated  that  the  Edison 
company  had  been  forced  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  purchase  steam  generated 
power  at  greatly  increased  cost.  In 
applying  for  the  temporary  increase  the 
company  contended  that  it  would  suffer 
a  loss  of  $5,600,000  in  net  revenues  and 
asked  the  commission  for  an  increase 
to  produce  additional  revenue  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,000,000.  The  commission  did 
not  allow  this  claim,  but  cut  the  in¬ 
crease  to  add  approximately  $1,100,000. 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  Seavey  and  Shore  is  based  upon 
the  following  five  points: 

The  principle  of  basing  rates  upon 
average  conditions  over  a  period  of 
years  rather  than  upon  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  particular  year. 

The  unsoundness  of  granting  emer¬ 
gency  rates  in  the  face  of  the  company’s 
pre.sent  ability  to  pay  eight  per  cent 
dividends  on  its  common  stock. 

The  injustice  of  imposing  upon  the 
company’s  consumers,  the  cities,  indus¬ 
tries  and  other  public  utilities  dependent 
upon  this  company  for  their  electric 
light  and  power,  the  extra  burden  of 
sharing  the  company’s  temporary  losses 
in  addition  to  the  hardships  and  losses 
which  they  themselves  are  enduring 
from  the  same  causes. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  record  in 
the  proceeding,  which  did  not  include 
any  report  of  check  made  by  the  com¬ 
mission’s  engineers. 

The  failure  of  the  majority  decision 
to  take  into  account  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  the  company,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dissenting  commissioners’ 
opinion,  together  with  the  contingency 


reserve  and  the  estimated  net  revenue 
for  the  year,  enable  the  company  to 
meet  all  operating  expenses,  deprecia¬ 
tion  annuity,  interest  on  bonds  and  all 
dividends  on  stock,  including  eight  per 
cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  still 
leave  a  modest  surplus. 


Idaho  Company  Claims  Error  in 
Commission  Rate  Orders 

Relief  from  the  provisions  of  recent 
rate  schedule  orders  of  the  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Commission  of  Idaho  is  being 
sought  by  the  Idaho  Power  Company. 
The  bill  of  complaint  was  filed  on  July 
24  (Journal  of  Electricity,  page  105, 
Aug.  1,  1924)  and  alleges  that  the  com¬ 
mission’s  orders  are  based  on  three 
erroneous  premises. 

First,  the  company  charges  that  its 
property  has  been  undervalued  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,000,000;  secondly,  it 
holds  that  the  rate  of  return  allowed 
by  the  commission  on  the  valuation  set 
by  the  commission  is  too  low;  and 
thirdly,  it  asserts  that  certain  rates, 
such  as  those  for  irrigation  power  and 
for  heating  power,  are  non-compen¬ 
satory.  The  purport  of  the  lengthy  bill 
of  complaint  is  found  in  the  company’s 
“prayer”  that  the  court  declare  illegal 
and  void,  as  violating  its  constitutional 
rights,  certain  orders  of  the  commission 
fixing  valuation  and  rates,  and  that  the 
company’s  tariff  number  seven  (filed 
shortly  before  the  commission’s  rate 
orders)  be  declared  just  and  rea.sonable, 
and  that  an  injunction  be  issued  re¬ 
straining  the  commission  and  attorney- 
general  from  attempting  to  enforce  the 
rate  orders  and  from  interfering  with 
the  company’s  application  of  its  tariff 
number  seven. 

W.  R.  Putnam,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Company,  in  a  statement  to  the  public 
explaining  the  company’s  action,  said  in 
part:  “While  we  had  hoped  to  postpone 
for  some  time  this  action  so  that  the 
pre.sent  rates  under  which  the  company 
furnishes  service,  .  .  .  could  be  fairly 
tried  out,  nevertheless  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  which,  in  our  opinion, 
requires  immediate  action.”  He  stated 
that  the  court  action  was  precipitated 
by  the  commission’s  recent  order  to 
show  cause  why  the  rates  established 
by  the  commission  in  February  this 
year  should  not  be  reduced  ten  per  cent. 


Index  to  Volume  LII  Published. — The 
index  to  Volume  LII  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity,  covering  issues  of  Jan.  1, 
1924,  to  June  15,  1924,  inclusive,  has 
been  printed  and  is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Copies  of  the  index  may  be  se¬ 
cured,  without  charge,  by  addressing 
Circulation  Manager,  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  883  Mission  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


City  Purchases  Colorado  Springs 
Distribution  System 

After  negotiating  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  has  purchased  the  electrical  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  with  the  exception  of 
two  substations,  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Light,  Heat  &  Pow’er  Company  for 
$600,000.  The  agreement  reached  by 
the  representatives  of  the  city  and  a 
committee,  acting  for  the  bondholders, 
states  that  the  company  is  to  retain 
title  to  substations  A  and  B  in  the  city, 
though  the  use  of  substation  A  is  re- 
.served  for  the  city  as  long  as  it  is 
required. 

The  deal,  which  gives  the  city  a  dis¬ 
tribution  system  within  its  corporate 
limits,  provides  that  the  company  shall 
continue  to  operate  its  system  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  revenues  until  the  city’s  steam 
plant  is  completed  or  until  Jan.  1,  1926. 
The  city,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  continue 
to  receive  an  annual  rental  of  $36,000 
for  the  use  of  its  hydroelectric  generat¬ 
ing  plant. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  city 
and  the  utility  company  provides  that 
all  litigation  is  to  be  settled  at  once 
and  that  the  municipality  is  to  be  gfiven 
title  to  the  company’s  transmission  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  Manitou  hydroelectric 
plant  to  the  city  limits.  The  contract 
al.so  stipulates  that  the  claims  of  the 
city  against  the  Colorado  Springs 
Light,  Heat  &  Pow’er  Company  are  to 
be  conceded  upon  the  final  acceptance 
of  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  ju.st  reached  comes  as 
a  final  action  in  the  battle  betw’een  the 
utility  and  the  city.  The  fight  began 
when  the  citizens  refused  to  renew  the 
company’s  franchise  about  a  year  ago. 
Following  this,  bonds  w’ere  voted  to 
finance  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
system  including  a  steam  generating 
plant.  It  is  reported  that  plans  are 
being  made'  now  for  the  steam  plant 
and  an  additional  hydroelectric  unit. 


Data  Book  on  Central  Station  Cus¬ 
tomers  Is  Published.  —  Data  recently 
secured  and  compiled  relative  to  the 
number  of  central  station  consumers 
has  been  published  in  book  form  by 
Electrical  World.  The  book  gives  fig¬ 
ures  covering  population  (census  of 
1920),  number  of  domestic  lighting  cus¬ 
tomers,  both  present  and  potential,  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  lighting  customers, 
both  present  and  potential,  and  the 
number  of  present  and  potential  indus¬ 
trial  power  customers.  The  listing  is 
made  by  counties,  every  county  in  the 
United  States  being  covered.  The  book 
is  9x12  in.  in  size  and  is  bound  with 
a  heavy  board  cover.  The  book  is  being 
.sold  at  $15  per  copy.  The  information 
contained  is  particularly  useful  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  setting  up  sales  quotas 
and  to  advertising  agencies. 
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New  Hydroelectric  Development  Added  in  Oregon 

Portland  Electric  Power  Company  Starts  First  Unit  of  Large 
Development  on  Oak  Grov^e  Creek  Near  Portland 


At  a  time  when  the  w’ater  shortage 
generally  prevalent  over  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  in  w'estem  Oregon,  the  Portland 
Electric  Power  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.,  brought  in  the  first  unit  of  its  Oak 
Grove  hydroelectric  development.  Be¬ 
gun  three  years  ago,  construction  of  the 
Oak  Grove  project,  involving  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $8,000,000  on  the  first  unit 
alone,  has  been  carried  on  steadily  until 
at  noon  on  Aug.  4,  the  30,000-kva.  gen¬ 
erator  was  synchronized  wdth  the  other 
plants  of  the  system,  and  commenced 
to  pick  up  load  that  in  recent  w’eeks 
had  been  carried  only  by  crowding  the 
steam  auxiliaries  to  a  point  approxi¬ 
mating  the  limit. 

The  first  unit  of  the  project  derives 
its  power  from  the  normal  flow  of  Oak 
Grove  Creek,  tributary  to  the  Clack¬ 
amas  River  about  20  miles  west  of 


Cazadero.  An  arch  type  diversion  dam 
of  concrete,  approximately  190  ft.  long 
and  69  ft.  high,  sustains  a  head  of 
45  ft.  The  back  water  created  by  the 
dam  covers  27  acres. 

From  this  intake  the  water  is  carried 
in  a  single  pressure  conduit,  6.6  miles  to 
the  summit  of  Cripple  Creek  Knoll 
above  the  power  house,  which  is  located 
directly  below’  the  knoll  on  the  Clack¬ 
amas  River.  This  pipe  is  9  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  is  of  9/32-in.  to  11/16-in.  steel, 
fabricated  and  erected  by  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Portland. 


For  the  most  part  the  flow  line  follows 
the  contour  of  the  ground,  except  that 
certain  canyons  are  crossed  on  steel 
span  bridges,  and  four  hills  are  tun¬ 
neled.  The  fall  between  the  intake  and 
the  entrance  to  the  penstock  at  Cripple 
Creek  Knoll  is  less  than  190  ft.,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  surge  tank  located 
there.  The  conduit  is  designed  to  carry 
400  sec.-ft. 

The  penstock,  1,360  ft.  long,  8  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top  and  6  ft.  at  the 
bottom,  is  made  of  %-in.  to  1-7/16-in. 
steel.  At  the  top  is  a  66-in.  Johnson 
valve  that  can  be  operated  from  the 
power  house,  and  that  w’ill  close  auto¬ 
matically  in  thirty  seconds  in  case  of  a 
break  in  the  penstock.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  72-in.  butterfly-type  valve. 

The  wheel  is  an  I.P.  Morris,  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Company,  30,000-hp.,  514- 
r.p.m.,  vertical,  reaction  water  wheel. 


and  connected  to  it  is  a  General  Electric 
Company  30,000-kva.,  11,000-volt,  60- 
cycle,  514-r.p.m.,  a.c.  generator,  with  a 
90-kw’.,  250-volt  direct-connected  ex¬ 
citer.  The  static  head  on  the  wheel  at 
the  power  house  w’ith  no  water  flowing 
is  922  ft.  The  operating  head  under 
full  load  will  be  860  ft. 

Adjacent  to  the  plant  is  the  steel 
sw’itch  yard  and  substation,  where  three 
Westinghouse,  outdoor  type,  water- 
cooled,  10,000-kva.,  three-phase  trans¬ 
formers,  having  five  per  cent  full- 
capacity  taps,  are  delta-connected  to 


deliver  the  transmission  voltage  of 
66,000.  When  the  second  unit  is  in¬ 
stalled  these  transformers  will  be  star- 
connected  and  will  operate  at  115,000 
volts  primary.  Connection  is  made 
with  the  present  system  at  the  Cazadero 
plant  of  the  company  over  a  steel-tower 
transmission  line,  designed  to  can-y  two 
circuits.  This  line  is  18.71  miles  long 
and  is  supported  by  144  towers  of  an 
average  height  of  72  ft. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  project 
is  the  installation — the  first  in  the 
Northwest — of  a  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  carrier-current  telephone  system, 
from  the  power  house  to  the  company’s 
Station  “L,”  a  steam  plant  in  the  city 
of  Portland.  From  here,  a  metallic 
phone  line  completes  the  connection  to 
the  load  dispatcher’s  desk  in  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Building,  so  that  the  dispatcher  will 
have  ready  and  direct  communication  to 
the  principal  plant  of  the  company’s 
system. 


Conflicting  Application  Filed  on 
Green  River  Site 

An  application  for  a  preliminary 
permit  covering  a  60,000-hp.  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Split  Mountain  site  on 
Green  River  in  Uintah  County,  Utah, 
has  been  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  by  A.  E.  Humphreys,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  by  J.  H.  and  Mary  E. 
Ratliff,  of  Vernal,  Utah.  The  proposedi 
project  conflicts  with  plans  of  ^e  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  and  would  not 
be  of  particular  interest  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  applicant  is  known  to 
possess  large  financial  resources. 

Mr.  Humphreys  and  his  associates 
propose  to  develop  a  head  of  160  ft, 
and  to  install  five  units  capable  of  gen¬ 
erating  60,000  hp.,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  at  the 
nearby  phosphate  properties  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants.  In  addition,  however,  it  is? 
proposed  to  divert  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  3,000  acres  oil  the  east  side  of 
Green  River  and  8,000  acres  on  the 
w'est  side  of  the  stream. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company 
now  holds  a  preliminary  permit  and  is 
actively  w’orking  on  the  plans  for  a 
project  at  the  Flaming  Gorge  site  sev¬ 
eral  miles  above  Split  Mountain.  The 
Split  Mountain  site  probably  would  be 
the  next  step  in  the  power  company’s 
plan  of  expansion.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  power  company  will  oppose  the 
Huniphreys’  application  vigorously.  The 
general  information  available  as  to  the 
Split  Mountain  site  indicates  that  fairly 
cheap  power  can  be  developed  there 
after  the  Flaming  Gorge  reservoir  has 
been  constructed. 


Orders  Placed  for  Copco  No.  2 
Generating  Equipment 

Orders  for  turbines  and  generators 
for  Copco  No.  2  plant  of  The  California 
Oregon  Power  Company  have  been 
placed  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  respectively.  The  latter  company 
will  also  supply  transformer  equipment. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  company  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  utility  with  two  vertical-shaft 
Francis  turbines  rated  at  20,000  hp., 
under  140-ft.  net  head,  at  171  r.p.m. 
These  turbines  will  be  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  circular-section,  plate-steel 
spiral-casing  type.  “White”  hydrau- 
cones  will  be  used. 

Westinghouse  generators  of  the  tw»*’ 


Oak  Grove  power  house  of  Portland  Electric  Power  Company. 
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bearing  type,  rated  at  15,000  kva., 
6,600  volts,  171  r.p.m.  with  direct-con¬ 
nected  exciters,  will  be  driven  by  the 
turbines.  The  Westinghouse  company 
will  also  supply  four  10,000-kva.  water- 
cooled,  130,000-volt  high-tension,  6,600- 
volt  low-tension  transformers  and  com¬ 
plete  high  and  low-tension  switching 
apparatus  for  this  equipment.  The 
transformers  are  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  that  they  are  designed  to 
transform  simultaneously  10,000  kva. 
from  6,600  volts  to  130,000  volts  and 
10,000  kva.  from  a  66,000-volt  tie-line 
to  130,000  volts. 

ITie  California  Oregon  Power  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  have  the  Copco  No.  2 
plant  in  operation  by  May  1,  1925,  the 
whole  output  being  contracted  for  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
This  plant  is  the  third  one  for  w’hich 
the  Allis-Chalmers  company  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  turbines,  the  first  being  Copco 
No.  1,  which  comprised  two  18,600-hp. 
units,  and  the  second  being  a  4,000-hp. 
unit  for  the  Klamath  Falls  plant.  The 
latter  plant  is  about  ready  to  be  put  in 
operation. 


Transmission  Line  Construction 
Completes  Long  Connection 

The  completion  in  July  of  a  33-kv. 
transmission  line  between  American 
Falls  and  a  point  near  Burley,  Idaho,  a 
distance  of  45  miles,  marked  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  physical  connection  in 
transmission  lines  between  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  Homestead,  Ore.,  a  total 
distance  of  about  500  miles.  The  line 


Transmission  line  map  showing  connecting  links 
between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Hon*estead.  Ore. 


was  built  by  the  United  States  Recla¬ 
mation  Service  to  connect  the  Minidoka 
irrigation  project  with  the  American 
Falls  plant  of  the  reclamation  service, 
and  is  of  about  2,000-kw.  capacity. 

The  Minidoka  project  is  fed  also  from 
the  west  by  a  connection  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company,  and 
from  American  Falls  east  and  south 
there  is  an  unbroken  line  connecting 
with  the  system  of  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Company 
Purchased  by  Byllesby 

Capital  stock-  of  the  Sierra  &  San 
Francisco  Power  Company  has  been 
purchased  by  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  California  Railway  & 
Power  Company.  The  Sierra  &  San 
Francisco  Power  Company  owns  a 
60,00()-hp.  hydroelectric  plant  on  the 
Stanislaus  River  in  Tuolumne  County, 
Calif.,  a  36,()(){)-hp.  steam  plant  in  San 
Francisco  and  a  high  voltage  transmis¬ 
sion  system  850  miles  long.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  at  present  operated  under  lease 


by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

'fhe  property  acquired  by  the  Byllesby 
company  is  physically  connected  with 
two  other  companies  owned  by  the 
Byllesby  organization,  the  Western 
States  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  of 
Stockton,  and  the  Coast  Valleys  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  of  Salinas.  Owner¬ 
ship  of  control  of  the  California  Rail¬ 
way  &  Power  Company  or  its  affiliated 
company,  the  Market  Street  Railway, 
of  San  Francisco,  is  not  included  in  the 
transaction. 


Judge  Decides  Power  Company 
May  Sue  City  of  Seattle 

Another  step  in  its  fight  with  the 
city  of  Seattle  to  collect  three-fourths 
of  the  municipal  street  railway  tax  for 
1919,  recently  paid  to  King  County, 
was  lost  to  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  when 
Judge  Neterer  of  the  Federal  Court 
sustained  the  city’s  motion  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  pow'er  company’s  amended 
and  supplemental  complaint  in  a  suit 
pending  since  June  1.  This  decision 
leaves  the  power  company  with  the  op¬ 
tion  of  suing  the  city  for  w'hat  the  com¬ 
pany  claims  is  the  city’s  share  of  the 
tax  paid. 

King  County  recently  collected  the 
tax  in  full  from  the  power  company, 
the  latter  paying  under  protest.  The 
power  company  then  brought  an  action 
in  equity  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  in  w'hich  it  attempted  to  force 
the  city  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  tax, 
under  the  agreement  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  the 
street  railway  system.  In  a  later  sup¬ 
plemental  complaint,  the  pow^er  com¬ 
pany  asked  subrogation  for  any  liens 
that  the  state  might  have  had  against 
the  street  railway  property  if  the  taxes 
had  not  been  paid.  The  city  entered  a 
motion  for  dismissal,  which  the  court 
sustained. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Neterer  held 
that  the  special  street  railway  fund  is 
not  liable  for  the  taxes  sought.  He 
held  also  that  the  tax  collectors  were 
within  their  rights  in  collecting  the  tax 
from  the  power  company,  and  that  the 
latter  still  has  a  right  to  bring  a  legal 
action  for  its  share. 


City  Limits  Mark  Boundary  for 
Sale  of  Seattle  Power 

According  to  an  opinion  prepared  by 
Corporation  Counsel  T.  J.  L.  Kennedy, 
the  city  of  Seattle  has  no  statutory 
authority  to  sell  light  and  power  out¬ 
side  its  corporate  limits.  The  city 
council  recently  passed  an  ordinance 
appropriating  $11,500  to  extend  service 
lines  of  the  municipal  light  and  pow’er 
plant  from  Land.sburg,  the  point  on  the 
Cedar  River  where  city  water  is  di¬ 
verted  into  the  pipe  lines,  to  Ravens- 
dale,  a  distance  of  2.6  miles,  to  furnish 
pow'er  to  a  coal  company.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  is  declared  void,  and  Comptroller 
H.  W.  Carroll  is  instructed  that  in  his 
official  capacity,  he  cannot  recognize  as 
valid  any  claim  made  under  the  ordi¬ 
nance. 

The  opinion  points  out  that  Seattle 
operates  its  light  and  power  system  in 
a  “proprietory  or  business,  capacity,  as 
distinguished  from  its  usual  or  govern¬ 
mental  functions”  and  would  require 
special  legislative  authority  to  market 
current  outside  the  city’s  corporate 
limits. 


Colorado  River  to  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct  Being  Surveyed 

Data  on  a  plan  to  build  an  aqueduct 
that  would  supply  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
with  water  from  the  Colorado  River  is 
being  secured  by  field  and  office  forces 
of  that  city.  The  work  will  be  finished 
late  this  fall  and  will  consist  in  part 
of  a  map  on  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  10,000  ft., 
showing  the  proposed  route  from  a  di¬ 
version  between  Blythe  and  Parker  on 
the  Colorado  River  to  reservoirs  in  the 
foothills  of  Los  Angeles,  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  225  miles. 

The  aqueduct  as  planned  would  have 
a  capacity  of  1,500  sec.-ft.  and  would 
reach  its  highest  elevation  at  Shaver 
Summit — elevation  1,700  ft. — which  is 
70  miles  from  the  intake  and  about 
1,400  ft.  above  it.  The  lift  to  this  sum¬ 
mit  would  be  made  by  pumping  plants 
along  the  70-mile  length  of  the  aque¬ 
duct,  three  or  four  plants  being  re¬ 
quired.  From  Shaver  Summit  the  flow 
would  be  by  gravity.  A  total  of  40  to 
50  miles  of  tunnels  would  be  required 
in  the  proposed  location.  These  would 
be  chiefly  in  short  lengths  except  for 
one  bore  near  Cabezon  with  a  minimum 
length  of  13  miles.  No  definite  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost  has  yet  been  made. 

Extensive  Underground  System  Is 
Planned  for  Vancouver 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  service 
conditions  in  the  business  section,  and 
of  eliminating  interruptions,  due  to 
short  circuits  caused  by  a  combination 
of  dust  from  the  mills  and  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  during  fogs,  in 
the  industrial  section,  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Van¬ 
couver,  contemplates  quite  an  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  underground  construc¬ 
tion  in  that  city.  Plans  for  the  work 
are  being  formulated  at  the  present 
time.  By  an  agreement  with  the  city 
two  years  ago,  the  company  agreed  to 
instil  its  circuits  underground  in  a 
limited  area,  but  recently  it  decided  to 
enlarge  materially  upon  the  original 
plan  so  that  a  much  larger  area  could 
be  served  more  adequately. 

Although  the  details  of  the  project 
have  not  been  w'orked  out  definitely, 
Charles  E.  Kuhn,  underground  engi¬ 
neer,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  work, 
.states  that  the  general  plan  includes 
the  underground  construction  of  a 
34,000-volt  line  from  the  Horne-Payne 
substation  to  the  Main  Street  substa¬ 
tion,  and  12,000-volt  feeders  from  there 
to  various  substations  in  all  directions; 
one  to  the  south  section  of  the  city, 
another  west  to  the  Haro  Street  sub¬ 
station,  a  third  to  Point  Grey  substa¬ 
tion,  and  a  fourth  to  .serv'e  the  indus¬ 
trial  section  along  the  waterfront.  Dis¬ 
tribution  lines  will  radiate  from  these 
stations  to  cover  a  large  business  area 
of  the  city. 

On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
project,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
.ser\'ice  on  in  all  di.stricts  and  at  all 
times  during  construction,  the  job 
will  be  consummated  gradually  over  a 
period  of  years.  As  yet  no  complete 
estimate  of  the  cost  has  been  made. 


General  Electric  Company  Publishes 
I)e.scription  of  Manufacturing  Processes. 
— A  well  illustrated  booklet  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  factories  manufac¬ 
turing  General  Electric  Company  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  published  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  booklet  also  presents  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  manufacturing  processes. 
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At  the  left  may  be  seen  one  of  Longview's  residence  districts,  intended  primarily  for  employees.  Jefferson  Square,  civic  center  park  at  Long¬ 
view.  and  the  Hotel  Monticello  are  shown  at  the  right. 


Mammoth  Electrical  Sawmill  Begins  Operations 

Lonjj-Bell  Lumber  Company  Dedicates  First  Unit  of  Gi^ntic 
Project  Commenced  Last  Year  at  Longview,  Wash. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturing  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  was  dedicated  recently  in  a  three- 
day  celebration  at  Longview,  Wash., 
attracting  18,000  to  20,000  visitors  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Wash-,  and  other 
cities  of  both  states.  The  erection  of 
the  lumber  plant  involved  as  a  side  issue 
the  planning,  constructing  and  exploit¬ 
ing  of  a  modem  city  that  may  some  day 
house  50,000  inhabitants.  The  event 
celebrated  the  commencement  of  lumber 
manufacturing  in  the  first  unit  of  the 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company’s  plant, 
building  operations  on  which  were  com¬ 
menced  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River  some  50 
miles  northwest  of  Portland,  Ore. 

The  mill,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
500,000  ft.  of  lumber  per  eight  hours, 
is  electrically  driven  throughout,  being 
supplied  with  power  from  a  hog-fuel 
steam  plant  located  adjacent  to  the 
main  mill  building.  Three  6,000-kw. 
turbo-generator  sets  supply  the  mill, 
the  town  of  Longview  and  the  logging 
operations  of  the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company  at  Ryderwood,  30  miles  north. 
Space  in  the  power  plant  is  reser\'ed 
and  boiler  and  auxiliary  capacity  is 
provided  for  three  additional  6,000-kw. 
units,  which  are  to  be  installed  as 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
in  the  development  of  a  .second  manu¬ 
facturing  unit  identical  with  the  first. 
'I'his  addition  is  contemplated  in  the 
complete  plan  of  the  project. 

All  the  equipment  in  the  generating 
station  is  of  General  Electric  Company 
manufacture,  and  some  of  the  principal 
items,  beside  the  generators,  are  two 
300-kw.  synchronous  motor-generator 
.sets  for  delivering  direct  current  to  the 
monorail  and  crane  equipment,  and  two 
2()()-kw.  motor-generator  sets,  one  with 
turbine,  to  float  on  the  line  for  emer¬ 
gency  service.  Station  service  for  pumps 
and  auxiliary  equipment  is  supplied  at 
both  2,200  volts  and  460  volts  second¬ 
ary,  stepping  down  through  a  bank  of 
three  1,500-kw.  transformera  from  the 
generator  voltage  of  13,200. 


Distribution  for  the  mill  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  13,200-volt  circuits  carried 
underground  to  four  substations  situ¬ 
ated  at  different  points  in  the  mill  from 
which  the  secondary  voltage  is  460  is 
carried  through  controlling  equipment 
to  the  motors.  The  plant  machinery  is 
driven  by  approximately  600  motors, 
nearly  all  the  product  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  aggregating  a  total  rated  capac¬ 
ity  of  13,344  hp.  Some  of  the  largest 
of  these  are:  one  of  450  hp.  on  the  Wil¬ 
liams  hammer  hog,  two  of  300  hp.  each 
on  the  two  head  rigs,  one  of  250  hp.  on 
the  gang  saw,  two  of  300  hp.  each  on 
the  edgers,  and  three  of  200  hp.  each 
on  the  resaws. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  mill  op¬ 
eration  is  found  in  the  control  equip¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  circuits  run  from  the 
substations  through  load-center  buses, 
situated  at  convenient  places  through¬ 
out  the  mill,  where  the  contactors  con¬ 
trolling  nearby  motors  are  located.  In 
general  all  the  motors  driving  transfer 
rolls  and  conveyor  chains  are  controlled 
by  push  buttons  at  the  operator’s 
stand.  The  system  of  handling  the  lum¬ 
ber  throughout  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  is  such  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  amount  of  manual  labor  required. 

The  yard,  which  covers  46  acres  and 
is  capable  of  storing  80,000,000  ft.  of 
lumber  in  2,884  piles,  is  crisscrossed  by 
30  miles  of  track.  Movement  of  the 
lumber  will  be  facilitated  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  four  7-ton,  Baldwin-Westing- 
house  electric  locomotives  equipped  with 
Edison  storage  batteries.  The  loading 
dock  for  water  shipments,  with  a  front¬ 
age  of  1,400  ft,  on  the  Columbia  River, 


First  unit  of  the  plant  of  the  Lonu-Bell  Lumber  Comi)any,  showing  18,000-kw.  steam  plant  in 
right  center.  A  iiortion  of  the  city  of  Longview  may  be  seen  in  the  background. 
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has  storage  capacity  for  40,000,000  ft. 
of  lumber,  and  is  equipped  with  the 
largest  hammerhead  crane  in  the  world. 

Some  conception  of  the  size  of  the 
project  in  general  can  be  gained  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  mill  site  includes 
1,737  acres.  Twenty-eight  buildings 
have  34  acres  under  roof,  while  two  log 
ponds  cover  150  acres.  The  concrete 
fuel  house,  supplied  with  hogged-fuel 
and  sawdust  by  conveyors  and  blowers, 
is  240  ft.  X  220  ft.,  and  furnishes  stor¬ 
age  for  1,215,000  cu.  ft.  of  fuel.  Over¬ 
production  of  sawdust  and  material 
that  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  boilers 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  largest  waste- 
burner  in  the  world,  100  ft.  x  120  ft. 
The  forty  dry  kilns,  one  cooling  shed, 
two  dry  sorter  buildings,  three  rough 
lumber  sheds,  two  dressed  lumber  sheds, 
and  two  loading  sheds  constitute  the 
lumber  storage  and  loading  units  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  120,000,000  ft. 
of  lumber. 

Logging  operations  centering  at  Ry- 
derwood  are  also  largely  electrified. 
From  a  substation  just  outside  the  mill 
property,  at  which  a  13,200-volt  circuit 
coming  underground  from  the  steam 
plant  is  stepped  up  to  66,000  volts,  the 
transmission  line  extends  north  about 
30  miles  to  a  substation  where  it  is 
stepped  down  and  distributed  to  mov¬ 
able  substations  for  a  second  step  dowm 
to  the  running  voltage  of  the  motors 
driving  the  logging  donkeys.  A  stand¬ 
ard  gage,  common  carrier  railway,  the 
Longview,  Portland  &  Northern,  hauls 
the  logs  to  the  mill  pond. 

Distribution  for  the  city  of  Longview 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  13,200- 
volt  line  carried  to  various  substations 
placed  in  different  districts  of  the  city, 
thence  by  2,200-volt  distribution  lines  to 
the  service  transformers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one  year  ago  a  few  wooden  build¬ 
ings  dotted  over  the  meadow  and  graz¬ 
ing  land  marked  the  site  of  the  city  of 
LongN’iew.  Today  the  population  is 
5,800.  There  are  90  miles  of  graded, 
graveled  or  paved  streets,  17  miles  of 
concrete  sidewalks,  22  miles  of  sewers, 
14  miles  of  water  mains  and  4  miles  of 
street  lighting.  Among  the  277  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  enterprises  there  are 
three  hotels,  two  anartment  houses,  two 
banks  having  combined  deposits  of  over 
a  million  dollars,  a  daily  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  4,000,  800  homes  in  six 
residential  districts,  and  a  school  with 
900  pupils.  A  $150,000  theater  and  a 
$200,000  hospital  are  under  construction. 


Further  Development  of  Skagit 
Urged  by  Mayor 

Claiming  that,  at  the  present  rate  for 
power,  there  will  be  no  energy  for  sale 
from  the  present  Skagit  unit  by  1927, 
Mayor  E.  J.  Brown  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  directed  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Public  W'orks  to  make  an  immediate 
and  thorough  survey  of  the  entire 
Skagit  project,  and  to  compile  data  for 
submission  to  the  city  council  to  enable 
that  body  to  consider  its  further  devel¬ 
opment.  Mayor  Brown  suggests  the 
immediate  development  of  the  Skagit 
project  either  at  Gorge  Creek  or  at 
Ruby  Creek. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  council 
in  Juno,  Mayor  Browm  urged  the  early 
construction  of  the  Gorge  Creek  ma¬ 
sonry  dam,  but  shortly  after,  while  the 
mayor  was  out  of  the  city,  the  council 
passed  a  resolution  which  should  halt 
work  on  the  Skagit  development  for  an 


indefinite  period  after  the  completion  of 
the  first  unit,  from  which  power  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  by  Sept.  1.  The 
mayor  now  desires  that  the  council  re¬ 
consider  this  action. 


Commercial  Department  Changes 
Made  by  Colorado  Utility 

Through  the  merger  of  the  Colorado 
Power  Company  with  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  Colorado,  the  commercial 
department  of  the  entire  organization 
is  being  revamped.  The  Western  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  company,  formerly 
the  Western  Light  &  Power  Company, 
insofar  as  the  commercial  department 
is  concerned,  likewise  has  been  placed 
in  the  reorganized  department. 

Charles  A.  Semrad,  vice-president 
and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Public  Service  Company  and  formerly 
directing  head  of  the  Western  division 
with  headquarters  at  Boulder,  has  been 
designated  as  commercial  manager  to 
succeed  R.  G.  Gentry,  who  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  department 
of  public  relations. 

All  of  the  commercial  activities  will 
be  directed  from  Mr.  Semrad’s  office  in 
Denver,  it  is  understood.  Assisting  him 
in  the  operation  of  the  department  will 
be  E.  B.  Ball,  formerly  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  division,  F.  F. 
McCammon  in  charge  of  power  sales, 
R.  G.  Munroe  in  charge  of  gas  com¬ 
mercial  activities  and  another  executive 
from  an  outside  Doherty  property  to 
direct  electric  merchandising  activities. 
Minor  adjustments  in  the  remaining 
personnel  will  also  be  necessary  as  a 
result  of  these  changes,  it  is  reported. 

Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  is 
now  in  the  East,  but  this  fact  will  not 
prevent  the  further  development  of  pol¬ 
icy  in  connection  with  the  commercial 
department  inasmuch  as  Thomas  L. 
Kennedy,  general  commercial  manager 
of  the  Doherty  system,  is  personally 
supervising  the  changes  in  Denver. 


Point  in  License  Termination 
Brought  Out  Recently 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  Rock  Creek 
Power  Company,  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  in 
beginning  a  small  amount  of  constinic- 
tion  work  on  the  eve  of  the  expiration 
of  its  license  covering  a  small  project 
on  Rock  Creek  in  western  Montana, 
has  raised  the  question  at  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  as  to  how  such  situ¬ 
ations  can  be  met. 

If  construction  work  is  not  begun 
before  the  expiration  of  time  fixed  in 
the  license,  the  license  can  be  revoked 
by  a  simple  written  order  from  the 
commission,  but  when  construction  work 
actually  has  begun,  the  license  only  can 
be  revoked  through  court  proceedings. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view,  it  seems 
that  the  licensee  will  have  complied 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  if  he  makes 
a  few  scratches  on  the  project.  While 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  law  in 
this  regard,  the  feeling  at  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  that  a  change  in  the  law  is  un¬ 
necessary  since  the  licensee  is  throwing 
away  a  portion  of  the  time  allowed  for 
completion.  It  will  be  possible  for  the 
commission  to  terminate  the  license  on 
the  latter  date.  If  another  applicant 
who  is  prepared  to  make  the  develop¬ 
ment  promptly  should  appear,  an  in¬ 
junction  then  could  be  sought. 


Use  Emblem  in  Tile  to  Ornament 
Power  Company  Buildings 

The  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  having  adopted  as  a 
standard  for  all  of  its  new  buildings 
the  Spani.sh  type  of  architecture,  has 
not  only  made  use  of  tiles  to  decorate 
those  new  buildings,  but  has  worked 
its  emblem  into  tile  for  use  in  corner¬ 
stone  insignia  upon  each  of  its  prop¬ 
erties.  The  emblem  of  the  San  Diego 
Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
designed  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  R.  C.  Cavell,  superintendent  of  the 
record  department,  and  executed  by 
Philip  E.  Myers  of  that  department, 
consists  of  a  lamp  post,  lighted  by  the 
word  “Service”  and  contains  the  com¬ 
pany  name.  To  adapt  this  to  a  comer- 


The  new  standard  insignia  of  the  San  Diego 
Consolidated  Gas  A  Electric  Comiiany  as  applied 
to  all  new  buildings  erected  by  the  company. 

stone  at  first  presented  a  problem  until 
the  idea  of  using  tile  was  conceived. 

Upon  a  large  bronze  frame,  about  3  x 
5  ft.  in  size,  the  tile  insignia  is  set.  A 
bronze  plate  bearing  the  Byllesby  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Management  Corporation 
legend  is  placed  directly  underneath  it, 
and  the  year  in  which  the  building  is 
erected  is  to  be  found  immediately 
below.  The  whole  emblem  is  illuminated 
at  night  by  an  electric  light  concealed 
beneath  an  especially  designed  wing 
device  at  the  top  of  the  plaque. 


Eastern  Oregon  Range  Campaign 
Successful. — The  electric  range  educa¬ 
tional  and  sales  campaign  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Baker,  Ore.,  is  reported  to  have  been 
quite  successful.  In  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  campaign  29  ranges  were 
installed.  Contractor-dealers  have  also 
reported  that  the  sales  of  ranges  have 
been  satisfactory  and  that  more  wiring 
for  electric  heating  is  being  done  this 
year  than  was  last.  Miss  Grace  Bogue 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  been  giving 
demonstrations  of  the  electric  range  to 
assist  in  the  sales  campaign. 
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Electrical  Inspectors  Conduct 
Meeting  at  Long  Beach 

At  the  two-day  convention  held  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  by  the  California 
Association  of  Electrical  Inspectors,  San 
Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  convention  which  will 
be  held  some  time  in  March.  The  pres¬ 
ent  officers  of  the  as.sociation  were  re¬ 
elected  with  the  addition  of  R.  W.  Al¬ 
bright,  city  electrician  of  Long  Beach, 
as  first  vice-pre.sident.  The  selection  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  next  convention 
is  in  conformity  with  an  agreement  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  northern  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  state  alternately. 

During  the  morning  session  of  the 
second  day,  standardizing  of  electrical 
installation  throughout  the  state  was 
discussed.  The  organization  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  State  Industrial  Ac¬ 
cident  Commission  to  plan  safety  meas¬ 
ures  for  places  of  employment.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  to  know  that  the  plans 
of  the  industrial  accident  commission 
were  prepared  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  in  its  entirety  of  members  of  the 
inspectors'  association. 

Social  features  of  the  convention 
were  many.  In  the  afternoon  about 
eighty-five  were  taken  on  a  boat  ride 
through  the  harbor  as  the  guests  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  evening 
a  dinner  and  entertainment  program 
were  given  the  delegates  and  their  wives 
at  the  club  house  in  Recreation  Park. 
A  ladies'  entertainment  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Mrs.  0.  W.  Newcomb  and  Mrs. 
Clyde  Baty  entertained  the  ladies  of  the 
delegation  while  the  business  sessions 
were  in  progress. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are; 
H.  W.  Stitt,  Fresno,  president;  R.  W. 
Albright,  I.«ng  Beach,  vice-president; 
C.  W.  Mitchell,  San  Francisco,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


Salt  Lake  City  Electric  Pumping 
Plant  Put  in  Service 

A  new  electrically-operated  pumping 
plant  for  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was 
formally  placed  in  operation  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  is  proving  an 
appreciable  factor  in  augmenting  the 
city's  water  supply.  The  plant  is  located 
southeast  of  the  city,  near  the  mouth 
of  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  and  supplies 
irrigation  water  from  Utah  Lake  to 
farmers,  in  exchange  for  mountain 
water  from  the  canyon.  About  5,000,000 
gal.  per  day  is  being  added  in  this  way 
to  the  city's  water  supply. 

The  installation  consists  of  two 
pumps,  one  being  a  12-in.,  double-suc¬ 
tion,  bronze  impeller,  centrifugal,  with 
a  capacity  of  4,500  gal,  per  minute, 
against  a  200-ft.  head,  driven  by  a  350- 
hp.,  2,300-volt  motor.  The  other  is  a 
16-in.  pump  of  the  same  general  de¬ 
scription,  with  a  capacity  of  7,200  gal. 
per  minute,  and  driven  by  a  500-hp. 
motor. 

The  pipe  line  is  approximately  6,950 
ft.  in  length,  of  30-in.  continuous  wood 
staves,  creosote  treated.  The  pumps  are 
capable  of  delivering  about  17,000,000 
gab  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours. 


The  General  Electric  Company  has 
recently  issued  a  very  attractive  book¬ 
let  on  “The  Splendor  of  Well  Lighted 
Streets.”  The  book  contains  consider¬ 
able  interesting  information  on  the 
manufacture  of  lamps  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  street  lighting. 


Directors  Approve  Construction 
of  Baker  River  Project 

Approval  of  the  plans  for  the  Baker 
River  hydroelectric  project  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Company  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  to 
erect  the  first  unit  have  been  made  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 
The  preliminary  work  on  the  project  is 
practically  completed  and  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  company  to  have  the  first 
unit  in  operation  by  November  of  1925. 

The  Baker  River  development  is  to  be 
situated  on  a  site  near  the  town  of 
Concrete,  Wash.,  and  will  have  an  ulti¬ 
mate  installed  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  45,000  hp.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  development  has  been  placed  at 
$5,000,000. 

The  Puget  Sound  company  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  installing  a  new  unit  in  its  White 
River  plant  which  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  this  installation  by  23,000 
hp.  The  cost  of  this  development  work 
is  about  $1,000,000.  Pre.sent  plans  call 
for  the  completion  of  this  work  in  No¬ 
vember  of  this  year. 


Sacramento  Proposes  Dam  on  Amer¬ 
ican  River. — One  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  has  been  voted  by  the  city 
council  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  to  procure 
an  accurate  surv’ey  of  the  site  on  which 
the  city  proposes  to  erect  a  200-ft.  dam. 
The  dam  site  is  on  the  American  River 
above  Folsom.  According  to  prelim- 
inarv  estimates  the  dam  would  impound 
400,000  acre-ft.  of  water  and  it  is  main¬ 
tained  would  provide  Sacramento  with 
a  domestic  water  supply  and  provide 
irrigation  for  175,000  acres  and  a  sea¬ 
sonal  sunply  of  hydroelectric  power. 
'Fhe  erection  of  the  dam  was  originally 
planned  as  a  flood  control  measure. 


.Steam  Plant  Lease  Sanctioned  by 
California  Commission. — The  California 
Railroad  Commission  has  approved  -the 
contract  between  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 
for  the  leasing  by  the  former  from  the 
latter  of  a  steam  electric  generating 
unit  at  the  Crockett  plant  of  the  sugar 
company. 


The  Roller-Smith  Company,  New 
York  City,  has  is.sued  bulletin  No.  160 
descriptive  of  its  new  line  of  portable, 
type  GSA,  alternating  current  measur¬ 
ing  instruments. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL 
DESIGN 

By  ALFRED  STILL.  635  pa^es.  215 
fifrures,  $5.00.  Published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

A  student  of  electrical  engineering 
should  not  only  study  the  theory  and 
application  of  electrical  machinery  and 
allied  equipment,  but  should  also  ob¬ 
tain  some  information  covering  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  the  design  of 
such  machinery.  According  to  the  au¬ 
thor  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  text  in  which  the 
problems  of  the  designing  engineer  are 


used  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
fundamental  laws  in  the  design  of  prac¬ 
tical  machines  and  apparatus. 

This  book  is  a  treatment  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  electrical  design  and  the 
earlier  chapters  deal  with  resistances 
and  PR  losses  covering  the  electric 
magnets;  the  magnetic  circuit  as  ap¬ 
plied,  for  example  to  the  design  of  elec¬ 
tric  ma^ets;  and  the  electrostatic  cir¬ 
cuits  using  the  design  of  insulators  and 
static  condensers. 

In  the  latter  chapters  various  ma¬ 
chines  and  several  types  of  apparatus 
are  considered.  A  number  of  problems 
are  worked  out  numerically  to  show 
how  the  fundamental  principles  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  desigfn  of  practical  ma¬ 
chines. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  can  be  indicated  by 
reference  to  the  various  chapters.  After 
a  short  introduction  in  which  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  for  methods  of  the 
using  of  the  book  as  a  text,  chapters 
two  and  three  treat  of  the  electric  cir¬ 
cuit.  Chapters  four  and  five  give  the 
fundamentals  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
and  the  design  of  electromagnets.  The 
next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  dielec¬ 
tric  circuit  with  a  treatment  of  insu¬ 
lator  design  such  as  porcelain  and  con¬ 
denser  type  bushings  and  insulation  of 
transformer  windings  and  the  design  of 
underground  power  cable.  Then  follow 
the  chapters  on  the  design  of  direct 
current  machinery  with  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  pages  allotted  to  the 
subject.  Five  chapters  covering  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pag^es  are  then 
devoted  to  the  designs  of  rotating  alter¬ 
nating  current  machinery.  Next  follows 
a  chapter  on  the  elements  of  design  of 
alternating  current  transformers  and 
the  book  concludes  with  a  short  chapter 
on  the  mechanical  design  of  electrical 
machinery. 

In  explaining  procedure  in  design  the 
author  has  attempted  to  base  all  argu¬ 
ments  on  scientific  facts  and  to  build 
up  a  design  in  a  logical  manner  from 
known  fundamental  principles.  As 
stated  before,  this  book  is  intended  for 
the  student.  It  does  not  contain  a  col¬ 
lection  of  design  constants  and  other 
information  for  the  experienced  de¬ 
signer,  nor  does  it  give  data  covering 
the  dimensions,  weights  and  perform¬ 
ances  of  modem  machines.  It  does, 
however,  present  a  method  of  design 
which  should  yield  satisfactory  results 
when  developing  new  types  of  machines 
or  when  existing  patterns  or  tools  are 
not  a  factor  to  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  urges 
the  student  to  obtain  a  concrete  mental 
conception  of  the  hidden  actions  going 
on  in  the  machine  which  produce  visible 
results  which  can  be  measured.  The 
drawings,  which  are  excellent,  and  the 
explanations  are  presented  on  this 
basis.  For  example,  in  the  design  of 
electromagnets  and  high  voltage  insu¬ 
lators  it  is  urged  that  the  reader  picture 
the  imaginary  flux  lines  and  the  equi- 
potential  surfaces  which  are  everywhere 
normal  to  the  direction  of  these  lines. 
Also  in  studying  the  action  of  genera¬ 
tors  and  motors  the  electromotive  forces 
developed  in  the  armature  windings  are 
represented  throughout  the  book  as 
being  due  to  the  cutting  of  imaginary 
lines  of  flux  by  the  conductors.  Test 
problems  given  at  the  end  of  each  chan¬ 
ter  should  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  for  class  room  work. 

E.  R.  S. 
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j  Meetings  | 

Illumination  Design  Schools  to 
Be  Held  in  California 

Illumination  design  schools,  to  pre¬ 
sent  those  in  attendance  with  the  fun¬ 
damentals  and  basic  principles  of  mod¬ 
ern  lighting,  are  to  be  conducted  in 
California  by  the  Lighting  Bureau  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association 
during  September.  The  first  school  will 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  Building  in 
Oakland,  Sept.  22-26,  and  the  second 
one  will  be  held  in  the  Contractor- 
Dealers’  Association  Building  in  Los 
Angeles,  Sept.  29-Oct.  3. 

A  group  of  illumination  engineers  has 
been  secured  to  act  as  instructors  in  the 
schools  and  the  course  will  involve  both 
theory  and  practice.  Each  class  w’ill  be 
limited  to  50  members  in  order  that 
individual  attention  may  be  paid  to  the 
students.  No  one  will  be  accepted  who 
cannot  give  his  full  time  to  the  work 
during  the  time  that  the  school  is  being 
held.  Invitations  to  the  school  are  to 
be  sent'  to  contractor-dealers,  builders, 
architects,  engineers  and  the  jobber  and 
central  station  salesmen. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  school  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  will  be  no  charge  for 
the  course,  except  possibly  a  nominal 
registration  fee  to  be  determined  at  a 
later  date.  To  insure  the  attendance  of 
the  students  a  $10  deposit  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  which  will  be  returned  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  course,  if  attended 
regularly,  but  wdll  be  forfeited  at  the 
rate  of  $2  for  each  day  missed. 

The  tentative  curriculum  for  the 
course  has  been  set  as  follows: 

Perspective  or  scope  of  modern  illumination. 
Fundamentals  and  definitions  involved  in  illu¬ 
mination  calculation. 

Practical  problems  in  simplified  illumination 
design. 

Problems  in  industrial  litrhtinR. 

Survey  of  an  actual  industrial  liRhtinR 
problem. 

Preparation  of  plans  on  industrial  problems. 
Study  of  kinds  and  tyi)es  of  lamiw,  and  how 
they  are  affected  by  abnormal  voltases. 

Principles  of  liRht  reflection  and  diffusion. 
Study  of  different  types  of  liRhtinR  equipment. 
Study  of  store,  commercial  and  public  interior 
liRhtinR. 

Study  of  window  liRhtinR. 

Application  of  color  liRhtinR. 

Study  of  intensities  and  foot-candle  meter. 
Study  of  liRhtinR  problems  for  offices,  draftinR 
and  school  rooms. 

Principles  of  street  liRhtinR. 

Explanation  of  liRhtinR  and  safety  codes. 
Study  of  value  of  lijrht  for  commercial  pur- 
l>oses. 

Talks  on  Illumination  EnnineerinR  Society. 
Maintenance  of  liRhtinR  systems. 


Contractor-Dealers’  Business  Is 
Discu.ssed  at  Meeting 

Better  business  practice  for  contrac¬ 
tor-dealers  and  higher  wiring  standards 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  northern  Colo¬ 
rado  electrical  men  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.  Contractors  from  that  city,  al.so 
from  Loveland  and  Windsor  were  in 
attendance  along  with  representatives 


of  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colo¬ 
rado  from  each  of  those  communities. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Frank 
Johnson,  city  electrical  inspector,  and 
through  his  efforts  the  mayor  of  Fort 
Collins,  several  architects  and  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  electrical  department  at 
the  state  agricultural  college  were 
pre.sent.  A.  L.  John.ston  of  the  Fort 
Collins  Electrical  Supply  Company  pre¬ 
sided. 

The  new  National  Electrical  Code  was 
explained  by  L,  A.  Barley,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Mountain  States  Inspection 
Bureau,  and  S.  W.  Bishop,  executive 
manager  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  of  Denver,  discussed  better  busi¬ 
ness  practices  as  applying  to  electrical 
contractors  and  the  need  for  higher  and 
more  stringent  standards  in  wiring. 


Pacific  Radio  Exposition  Will 
Be  Opened  on  Aug.  16 

Presenting  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  collections  of  radio  ap¬ 
paratus  ever  assembled,  the  Pacific 
Radio  Exposition  will  be  opened  in  the 
San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium  on 
Aug.  16.  The  exposition,  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Radio  Trade 
As.sociation,  wall  be  open  until  Aug.  21. 

Approximately  150  booths  will  be 
used  by  over  200  manufacturers  to  dis¬ 
play  their  products.  Virtually  every 
type  of  receiving  set  will  be  exhibited 


COMING  EVENTS 

Conference  of  Reprcoentativee  of  Electrical 
Learues — 

Camp  Cooperation  IV,  Association  Island, 
Henderson  Harbor.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-6,  1924 

Rocky  Mountain  Division.  N.E.L.A. — 

Annual  Convention — Glenwood  SprinRS,  Colo. 
Sept.  16-17,  1924 

Colorado  Public  Service  Asaociation — 

Annual  Convention  —Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
Sept.  15-17,  1924 

California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers — 

Annual  Convention — Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Sept.  19-21,  1924 

Pacific  Division.  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers* 
Association — 

Quarterly  MeelinR — Del  Monte  Lodge, 
Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Sept.  26-27,  1924 

Association  of  Electragists,  International — 
Annual  Convention — West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 
Sept.  29-Oct.  4,  1924 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society — 

Annual  Convention —Briarcliff  Lodge, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  27-31,  1924 


as  well  as  the  various  accessories. 
During  the  time  that  the  show  is  in 
progress  trade  meetings  will  be  held 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon  each  day,  and  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  broadcast  every  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  from  a  studio  on  the 
main  .stage  of  the  auditorium.  The  ex¬ 
position  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
conducted  under  the  cooperative  non¬ 
profit  plan. 


Rocky  Mountain  Association  Moves 
Office. — Offices  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Electrical  Cooperative  League  have 
been  moved  to  a  permanent  location  at 
626  Kearns  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


Employees  of  San  Diego  Utility 
Hold  Annual  Picnic 

Employees  of  the  San  Diego  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  under 
the  auspices  of  their  Employees’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  their  tenth  annual  picnic 
at  Del  Mar,  July  27.  In  all  respects  it 
was  declared  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Committees  organized  by  Wm.  H. 
Talbott,  president  of  the  Employees’ 
Association,  made  possible  the  transpor¬ 
tation,  feeding  and  entertainment  of 
2,500  people,  employees  of  the  company, 
their  families  and  friends.  Festivities 
began  w’ith  the  band  concert  by  the 
Employees’  Association  band  and  in¬ 
cluded:  first-aid  demonstration,  chil¬ 
dren’s  treasure  hunt  in  the  .sand,  air¬ 
plane  stunts  by  an  employee,  relea.se  of 
carrier  pigeons,  races,  meter  reading 
and  pole  climbing  contests,  and  ended 
up  with  dancing.  Moving  pictures  of 
the  whole  affair  were  taken  by  a  local 
theater  and  showTi  the  week  following 
the  picnic.  A  barbecue  con.stituted  one 
of  the  main  events,  and  by  means  of 
four  serving  lines,  the  crowd  of  2,500 
was  .served  in  55  minutes. 


Commercial  Section  Executive 
Committee  Meets  at  Fresno 

The  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  commercial  section  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association 
was  held  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  1. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  A.  M. 
Frost,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
was  attended  by  practically  the  entire 
membership. 

Among  other  important  matters  un-. 
der  discussion  was  the  budget  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  was  compiled  and 
submitted  to  the  general  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association  for  action.  The 
next  meeting  of  this  committee  will  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles  Oct.  17-18. 


City  to  Purchase  Substations  for 
Operation  of  Railway 

Prices  and  terms  on  which  the  city  of 
Seattle  may  acquire  the  street  railway 
substations  in  the  city  still  owned  by 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  announced  shortly.  A 
board  of  appraisers  including  James 
Fergu.son,  for  the  city,  S.  L.  Shuffleton, 
representing  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company,  and  A.  S.  Downey,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  public,  has  been  appointed 
and  will  name  the  terms  upon  which  the 
five  substations  may  be  purchased. 

The  stations,  by  means  of  which  the 
pow’er  company  is  supplying  current  for 
the  operation  of  the  municipal  .street 
railway,  must  be  acquired  by  the  city 
before  municipal  energy  to  be  produced 
by  the  Skagit  plant  can  be  utilized  in 
place  of  the  current  that  the  city,  mean¬ 
while,  is  purchasing  under  contract. 


Puget  Sound  Employees  Picnic. — 
More  than  700  employees,  officials  and 
friends  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  enjoyed 
the  company’s  annual  picnic  at  its  vaca¬ 
tion  park  at  Lake  Tapps,  recently. 
Swimming,  races,  band  mu.sic,  dancing 
and  various  contests  compri.sed  the  day’s 
program.  The  company  furnished  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  the  picnic 
grounds. 
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The  Estate  Stove  Company,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  has  opened  new  display 
quarters  at  its  original  location,  839 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  display  rooms  in  the  Furniture  Ex¬ 
change  Building  will  be  maintained  as 
usual  and  a  complete  sample  stock  will 
be  carried  at  the  new  location. 

A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have  recently 
brought  out  a  time  and  temperature 
control  for  u.se  on  their  “L.  &  H.  Elec¬ 
trics”  line  of  electric  ranges.  This  con¬ 
trol  embodies  several  new  features  and 
is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  attached 
to  ranges  originally  sold  without  this 
equipment. 

C.  Marsden,  who  recently  purchased 
the  business  of  the  Smith  Plumbing  & 
Electric  Company,  265  Sherman  Way, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  has  di.sposed  of  all 
plumbing  fixtures  and  in  the  future  will 
carry  only  electrical  and  radio  goods. 
He  is  now  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  Marsden  Radio  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

T.  L.  Rosenberg,  formerly  of  the 
Quality  Electric  Motor  Company,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  has  .sold  his  interest  in  that 
firm  and  has  opened  a  new  establish¬ 
ment  under  the  name  of  T.  L.  Rosen¬ 
berg  Company,  at  419  Web.ster  Street, 
Oakland. 

The  Globe  Electric  Supply  ('ompany, 
1622  Wazee  Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
moved  to  new  and  larger  quarters  at 
1843  Wazee  Street.  The  new  location 
has  superior  trackage  facilities  as  well 
as  greater  facility  for  handling  cus¬ 
tomers’  orders. 

Curtis  Lighting,  Inc.,  have  issued  a 
new  booklet  on  “Store  Lighting  with 
X-Ray  Reflectors.”  This  book  contains 
illustrations  of  applications  of  this  type 
of  equipment  and  al.so  shows  useful 
information  on  the  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  proper  .show  window  lighting. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  has 
brought  out  a  new  thermal  overload  re¬ 
lay  designed  to  follow  more  closely  the 
heating  curv'e  of  the  motor.  The  device 
is  designed  to  afford  better  protection 
against  overheating  of  the  motor  and  is 
made  in  both  single  and  double  pole 
types. 

The  F.  W.  Wakefield  Brass  Company, 
Vermillion,  Ohio,  has  recently  brought 
out  a  new  “Red  Spot”  store  lighting 
unit  especially  designed  for  central  sta¬ 
tion  sales  campaigns.  The  unit  includes 
a  canopy  extension,  with  knockouts;  a 
special  mounting  ^or  individual  pull 
switch  and  a  screwless  holder. 

Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  have  recently  brought  out  a  new 
switch  plug  that  combines  a  pendant 
push  button  switch  and  a  handy  conven¬ 
ience  outlet.  The  slots  of  the  outlet 
provide  for  the  attachment  of  any  lamp 
socket  device  such  as  flatiron,  perco¬ 
lator,  etc. 

The  Square  D  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  issued  a  new  circular  de.scrip- 
tive  of  the  Square  D  safety  switch.  The 
circular  is  illustrated  and  contains  in¬ 
formation  of  value  to  contractor- 
dealers. 


The  Superheater  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  published  a 
booklet  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
manufacture  of  Elesco  superheaters. 
The  development  of  the  superheater  for 
locomotive,  marine  and  stationary 
steam  engines  is  al.so  covered. 

Fulton  Iron  Works  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  806  entitled  “The 
Fulton-Diesel  in  Industry.” 

Roller-Smith  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  has  published  a  supplement  to 
Bulletin  No.  400.  The  leaf  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  company’s  line  of  d.c. 
switchboard  instruments.  Type  TD.  The 
instruments  described  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  are  31^  in.  in  diameter.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  issued  Bulletin  No.  40 
which  is  devoted  to  its  line  of  Type  PV 
radio  voltmeters. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  56-page  booklet  entitled  “High 
Voltage  Porcelain  Insulators  —  Their 
Design  and  Manufacture.”  This  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  engineers  responsible 
for  the  design,  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high-voltage  transmission  sys¬ 
tems,  information  describing  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  porcelain  insulators. 
The  publication  is  so  comprehensive 
that  it  is  essentially  a  text  book  on  the 
subject  of  high  voltage  insulators. 

The  Bakelite  Corporation,  New’  York 
City,  has  issued  a  new  catalog  on 
moulded  Bakelite.  The  book  contains 
many  illu.strations  of  the  different 
forms  and  uses  of  this  material. 


The  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued 
bulletin  No.  2016  giving  information  on 
Reliance  planer  motors  for  reversing 
service.  The  book  contains  many  inter- 
e.sting  illustrations  of  applications  of 
these  motors  and  also  has  much  valu¬ 
able  technical  information. 

The  Sangamo  Electric  Company, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  has  issued  a  new  cat¬ 
alog  on  Instrument  Transformers.  The 
book  contains  considerable  valuable  en¬ 
gineering  information  as  well  as  pei’- 
formance  curves  and  prices. 

The  Wagner  Electric  Corporation  has 
just  issued  an  interesting  catalog  of 
the  “Pow-R-full”  line  of  starterless 
motors.  The  book  contains  con.siderable 
useful  information  relative  to  this  type 
of  motor  and  will  be  sent  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  manufacturer. 


The  Surgex  Manufacturing  Company, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  has  brought  out  a  new 
electric  dish  washer  for  commercial  use 
which  is  stated  to  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  types  of  machines  now  in 
use. 

The  Stephens- Adamson  Company, 
Aurora,  Ill.,  has  issued  a  new’  booklet 
descriptive  of  electric  car  pulleys,  con¬ 
veyor  equipment,  crushers  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  lines  manufactured  by  the 
company. 

The  National  Metal  Moulding  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  new 
circular  to  the  trade  descriptive  of 
cable  and  loom  boxes,  saddles  and  box 
bars.  The  circular  is  illustrated  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  application  of  these 
various  devices. 


W.  W.  Smart,  ■up«rtntend«nt  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company’s  Logan,  Utah,  plant  on  Logan 
River,  is  seen  in  the  above  picture  proudly  displaying  a  large  German  Brown  trout,  caught  by  him 
on  July  17  in  the  company’s  reservoir  near  its  Logan  plant.  The  fish  actually  weighed  25  lb.  5>4  oz. 
and  measured  37*4  length,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  trout  of  this  species  ever  caught 

in  the  United  States.  The  catch  was  made  with  an  ordinary  fly-rod,  using  a  “bull-head”  as  bait. 
(Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  above  photograph,  the  Editors  purchased  tickets  for  Logan  in 
order  to  arrive  ^fore  the  crowd  that  is  to  follow  upon  publicaition  of  the  picture. 

Too  bad  we’ve  gotten  a  head  start.) 
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Personals  I 


Robert  J.  Graf,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mr. 
Graf’s  long  association  with  Col.  H.  M. 
Byllesby,  for  whom  he  w’as  for  many 


ROBERT  J.  GRAF 


years  private  secretary,  has  made  him 
familiar  with  all  of  the  Byllesby  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Graf 
went  to  Chicago  with  Col.  Byllesby 
when  the  latter  founded  his  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1902  and  was  first  secretary  of 
the  company,  an  office  he  still  holds  in 
addition  to  being  first  vice-president. 
His  ability  in  banking  and  finance  has 
long  been  a  recognized  factor  to  the 
growth  of  the  Byllesby  organization 
and  he  has  had  full  charge  of  the  books, 
accounts,  issuance  of  securities,  trust 
deeds  and  indentures,  etc.  Mr.  Graf 
has  visited  San  Diego  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  numerous  occasions  and  is  per¬ 
sonally  familiar  with  both  the  company 
and  the  territory  served.  While  aggres¬ 
sive  and  direct  he  is  at  the  same  time 
democratic  and  what  is  popularly  knowm 
as  a  good  mixer.  His  recreation  is  golf. 

A.  J.  Calloway,  who  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  branch  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
management  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
office  of  the  company.  Mr.  Calloway 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  in  1912,  w’hen  he  received  a  de¬ 
gree  in  electrical  engineering.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  almost  continually  since 
his  graduation,  and  prior  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Salt  Lake  office  he  w’as 
connected  with  the  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  Chicago,  Ill.,  offices.  Mr. 
Calloway  has  been  very  active  in  civic 
affairs  during  his  residence  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

C.  Randolph  Currier  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  sales  engineer  with  S.  Herbert 
Lanyon,  manufacturers’  representative. 
Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Mr. 
Currier  is  an  electrical  engineer,  having 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1924  from 
University  of  California. 


J.  J.  Barry,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  sales  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
is  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has 
spent  some  time  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  will  visit  other  Coast  cities 
before  returning  to  his  headquarters. 

P.  F.  Ross,  Pacific  Coast  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hover- 
son  Company,  Milw’aukee,  Wis.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  L.  &  H.  line  of  electric 
ranges  and  appliances,  is  making  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip  to  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  other  North¬ 
western  points.  Mr.  Ross  will  also 
probably  visit  the  factory  before  re¬ 
turning  to  San  Francisco. 

E.  W.  Hewitt,  manager  of  the  Airdry 
Company  of  California,  is  visiting  the 
factory  of  the  company  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  H.  Allison,  for  some  time  illumi¬ 
nation  sales  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Gjis 
and  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  more  recently  connected  with 
the  sales  force  of  the  National  Lamp 
Works,  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  lighting  department  of 
the  Electric  Appliance  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

N.  M.  Hope,  formerly  with  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Appliance  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Electric  Construction  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

H.  H.  Court  right,  of  the  Valley  Elec¬ 
trical  Supply  Company,  Fresno,  Calif., 
was  in  San  Francisco  early  in  the  month 
in  the  interests  of  his  company. 

Carl  A.  Wolfrom  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Provo  division  of  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company,  Provo,  Utah, 
succeeding  Ray  Timmerman,  resigned. 

L.  R.  Graham,  of  the  Stevens  Sales 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  meeting  of  jobbers’ 
salesmen  of  the  National  I^mp  Works 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  E.  Fitzsimons,  representative  of 
the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  office  of  that 
company. 

Ray  Timmerman,  manager  of  the 
Provo  division  of  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Company,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Adirondack  Power 
&  Light  Corporation,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Janette,  manufacturer  of 
electric  motors,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  C.  Gribble,  president  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Specialty  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  just  returned  from  an 
automobile  trip  to  Portland,  Ore.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  and  various  Canadian  points. 
At  Seattle  Mr.  Gribble  met  his  brother, 
W.  A.  Gribble,  Northwestern  manager 
for  the  company,  and  spent  some  time 
with  him. 

Emory  Sherwin,  who  for  two  years 
has  been  assistant  superintendent  of 
electric  distribution  and  transmission, 
for  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
was  transferred  in  July  to  be  assistant 
superintendent  of  electric  production  of 
the  same  company.  Mr.  Sherwin  was 
advanced  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  departure  of  M.  C.  Wheyland,  who 
went  with  H.  H.  Jones  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  A.  S.  Glasgow,  former  district 
agent  at  Oceanside  and  recently  Mr. 
Sherwin’s  assistant,  w’as  advanced  to  be 
assistant  superintendent  of  electric  dis¬ 
tribution. 


W'm.  H.  Talbott,  superintendent  of 
the  electric  meter  department  of  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  safety  rules 
committee  of  the  technical  section. 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association. 

Arthur  A.  Brown,  manager  of  syndi¬ 
cate  operations  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York  City,  is  visiting  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  interests  of  the  Lighting 
Educational  Committee. 

J.  N.  Hickerson,  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Lighting  Educational 
Committee. 

Thomas  W.  Nixon  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  T.  E.  Fitzsimons,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Mr.  Fitzsimons  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
office  of  the  company. 

Frederick  H.  Reid,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Bell  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Telephone  &  Telegraph  companies 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  with  general  offices  in  Denver, 
Colo.  He  has  taken  the  place  of  Ben  S. 
Read  who  assumes  the  presidency  of  the 
two  southern  companies  with  which  Mr. 
Reid  was  connected.  Mr.  Reid,  who 
took  over  his  new  responsibilities  re¬ 
cently,  began  his  telephone  career  with 
the  Denver  company  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
general  superintendent.  He  rose,  in 
successive  steps,  to  the  positions  of 
chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent,  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  manager,  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  assistent  general  manager  and 
finally  general  manager.  This  position 
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he  held  when,  tw’o  years  ago,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  two  south¬ 
ern  companies.  He  is  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  executives  in  the  Bell  system  to  be 
made  president  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
experience.  The  territory  embraced  by 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  includes  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  the  El  Paso  territory.  This 
district  comprises  26  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  entire  country.  Mr.  Reid 
is  a  native  of  Scotland  but  came  to 
Denver  w’ith  his  parents  when  he  was 
ten  years  old.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  Denver  schools. 
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William  H.  Rose,  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  was  recently  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  business. 

Alex.  Miltenberger  has  been  made 
Western  executive  representative  of 
the  Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
on  an  extended  trip  to  the  East.  Mr. 
Stannard  will  visit  the  Eastern  offices 
of  the  company  before  returning  to 
Denver. 

Richard  A.  Hart  was  elected  president 
of  the  Utah  Society  of  Engineers,  at  the 
annual  election  held  jointly  with  the 
Utah  section  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  Mr.  Hart  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Ut^  in 
1907,  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  electrical 
engineering.  For  a  number  of  months 
following  his  graduation  he  was  located 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  with  the  General 
Electric  Company.  In  the  summer  of 
1908  he  returned  to  Utah  to  take  up 
work  with  the  .state  engineering  de¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  on  the  Spanish  Fork  River. 
In  June,  1908,  he  became  associated 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  handling  engineering  work 
in  connection  with  the  drainage  of 
lands,  with  which  department  he  has 
been  connected  ever  since.  In  1912  Mr. 
Hart  secured  his  profes.sional  degree  in 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  was  later  appointed  senior 
drainage  engineer  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  holds.  In  his  capacity  of 
senior  drainage  engineer  Mr.  Hart  en¬ 
gages  in  research  work  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  reclaiming  arid  and  alkali 
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lands;  the  organization  of  drainage  dis¬ 
tricts  for  conducting  such  work  on  a 
community  basis  on  a  large  scale;  the 
rendering  of  consulting  aid  to  individ¬ 
uals  and  projects  in  drainage  and  recla¬ 
mation;  rendering  of  consulting  aid  in 
the  formation  of  laws  under  which 
drainage  di.stricts  can  be  organized, 
wording  of  contracts,  and  also  the  finan¬ 
cing  of  projects  and  the  aiding  of 
boards  of  directors  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  projects.  Mr.  Hart  is  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Utah  Society  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Engineering  Council  of 
Utah,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


J.  M.  Hickerson,  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Samuel  Kahn,  general  manager  of  the 
Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Stockton,  Calif.,  was  recently  in 
San  Francisco  on  business  for  his  com¬ 
pany. 

P.  H.  Booth,  Pacific  Coast  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Edi.son  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  re¬ 
cently  in  San  Francisco.  During  his 
stay  in  that  city  Mr.  Booth  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Lighting  Educational 
Committee. 

J.  G.  Creighton,  of  Creighton,  Morris, 
McCorkle  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
recently  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on 
business.  Mr.  Creighton  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  office 
of  the  company  but  has  for  about  tw’o 
years  been  manager  of  the  northern 
district. 

Eric  Wilburn  Smith,  central  station 
salesman  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Ray  D.  Lilli- 
bridge,  Inc.,  engineers  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  New’  York  City.  Mr. 
Smith  will  devote  himself  particularly 
to  furthering  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  clients  in  the  electric  light  and 
pow’er  industry. 

J.  P.  Pulliam,  president,  A.  G.  Carson, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Eastern 
Oregon  Light  &  Power  Company,  and 
John  Soevig,  of  Soevig  &  Hiscox,  all  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were  recently  in  east¬ 
ern  Oregon  viewing  the  properties  of 
the  company. 

David  E.  Drake,  for  over  fifty  years 
in  the  electrical  business,  thirty-four  of 
w’hich  were  spent  in  the  employ  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
Mr.  Drake  will  make  his  home  at  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Richard  T  Sullivan,  of  the  Tacoma 
Light  &  Power  Company,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

John  J.  O’Brien,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company  in 
special  charge  of  financing,  has  been 
elected  president  of  that  company  to 
succeed  the  late  Colonel  H.  M.  Bylle.sby. 
He  was  also  made  president  of  the 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
of  the  Northern  States  Pow’er  Company, 
both  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
born  in  Chicago  in  188,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  In  1887  he  took  his  first  position 
in  the  business  world  with  the  Pullman 
Company.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  United  Edison  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  later  know’n  as  the  Edison  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  which  in  1892 
was  merged  with  the  Thomson-Hooston 
Electric  Company.  The  final  outcome 
of  that  consolidation  w'as  the  present 
General  Electric  Company,  and  Mr. 
O’Brien  was  in  charge  of  accounting  in 
its  Chicago  office  in  1902  when  he 
left  to  become  associated  with  Colonel 
Byllesby.  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company 
was  organized  at  that  time,  and  Mr. 
O’Brien  became  treasurer  and  general 
auditor.  Since  then  he  has  been  active 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  company,  and 
has  served  w’ith  the  colonel  and  Arthur 
S.  Huey,  recently  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  on  the  executive 
committee  vested  with  full  administra¬ 
tive  and  executive  authority  over  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 
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Amos  H.  Feely  has  recently  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  secretary  of  the  Electrical 
Contractors’  and  Dealers’  Association  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Mr.  Feely  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1884.  He 
entered  the  electrical  industry  in  No¬ 
vember,  1897,  being  employed  by  Henry 
Krantz,  now  the  H.  Krantz  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  In  November,  1898, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Ward- 
Leonard  Electric  Company  at  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
September,  1902.  He  then  changed  to 
inside  construction  work  for  Charles  L. 
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Eidlitz  &  Company,  obtaining  his  first 
experience  in  building  construction  on 
the  New’  York  Stock  Exchange.  Mr. 
Feely  came  to  California  in  1908.  From 
1918  to  1921  he  represented  the  Marine 
Electrical  Workers  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  During  the  last  tw’o  years  he  has 
represented  Local  Union  No.  340  in 
Sacramento,  which  position  he  resigned 
before  affiliating  himself  w’ith  the  San 
Diego  contractors’  association. 

Ernest  L.  Dee,  of  the  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  office  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  meeting  of  district 
lamp  managers  held  at  Camp  Edison, 
Association  Island. 
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John  S.  Eastwood,  originator  of  the 
concrete  multiple  arch  dam,  was 
drowned  in  the  Kings  River  on  Aug. 
10.  Mr.  Eastwood  was  internationally 
known  as  an  engineer  and  won  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  engineering  world  through 
his  adaption  of  the  arch  to  concrete 
dams.  Mr.  Eastw’ood  had  contributed 
frequently  to  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
presenting  articles  of  engineering  in¬ 
terest. 

Leon  M.  Hall,  Nevada  mining  engi¬ 
neer  and  the  man  who  electrified  the 
mines  and  mills  on  the  Comstock  Lode, 
died  recently  at  Virginia  City,  Nev. 
Mr.  Hall  was  fifty-eight  years  old  and 
had  for  several  years  been  active  in 
Nevada  mining  circles. 
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San  Francisco 

Reduced  lamp  prices,  effective  July 
1,  are  stimulating  retail  sales,  and  deal¬ 
ers  are  making  added  effort  to  increase 
volume  and  so  offset  the  shrinkage  in 
their  contract  sales  realization.  Sales¬ 
men  in  all  lines  report  better  orders, 
attributed  partly  to  rumors  of  price  in- 
crea.ses  and  the  resultant  reaction  on 
somewhat  depleted  stocks.  There  was 
good  movement  of  conduit  during  July, 
in  larger  sizes  from  IV2  to  S  in. 

Activity  in  the  building  of  houses, 
stores  and  manufacturing  plants  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  increasing  business  in  hard¬ 
ware,  plumbing  and  electrical  lines, 
with  sales  volume  about  on  a  par  with 
that  of  la.st  year.  Improvement  is  noted 
in  local  wholesale  and  retail  business  in 
general,  though  in  certain  lines  it  con¬ 
tinues  rather  quiet.  At  the  same  time, 
orders  for  fall  delivery  are  encoui-ag- 
ing.  Good  prices  are  being  received 
for  fruit  and  truck  crops,  with  conse¬ 
quent  favorable  reaction  on  buying, 
which,  while  still  conservative,  is  better, 
particularly  for  fall  merchandise. 

Export  business  during  the  month 
has  increased,  good  gains  being  shown 
in  trade  both  with  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 
In  general,  it  is  felt  that  the  situation 
throughout  this  district  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  advance  toward  recovery  from 
the  previous  dullness. 

Los  Angeles 

Business  in  Los  Angeles  showed  im¬ 
provement  during  the  month  of  July 
over  the  previous  month,  this  being 
true  in  nearly  all  retail  lines  as  well  as 
wholesale. 

The  power  shortage  has  hindered  the 
sale  of  small  electrical  appliances  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand 
has  increased  the  sale  of  generating 
equipment,  as  .shown  by  the  added  sales 
volume  of  this  type  of  apparatus  by  the 
manufacturers.  Jobbers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers  report  better  conditions  prevailing 
than  formerly.  Radio  sales  took  a  de¬ 
cided  jump  during  the  month  and  are 
much  improved  over  the  preceding 
month,  and  this  in  a  measure  offsets  the 
decrease  in  the  sale  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

Labor  conditions  are  improved,  while 
the  agricultural  situation  is  holding  its 
owi  and  is  above  normal. 

Improvement  is  reported  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
men’s  clothing,  partly  attributed,  on  the 
part  of  wholesalers,  to  the  necessity  for 
replenishing  of  retail  stocks.  Buying 
continues  on  a  conseiwative  basis.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  less  favorable  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  clothing  trade,  the  sales  volume 
having  decreased  somewhat.  Collec¬ 
tions  are  reported  fair  to  good. 

Portland 

Whatever  changes  there  have  been 
during  the  past  few  weeks  have  been 
for  the  better;  in  most  lines,  however, 
no  change  is  apparent.  The  seriousness 
of  the  unprecedented  drought  is  daily 
becoming  more  noticeable.  The  effect 


on  the  power  companies  is  to  compel  a 
larger  percentage  of  steam  generation. 
No  cases  have  been  reported  of  the 
inability  of  power  companies  to  supply 
all  demands  made  upon  them,  though 
their  operating  expenses  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Most  crops,  while  not  equal  to 
last  year’s  yield,  will  be  greater  than 
was  expected. 

In  spite  of  a  somewhat  larger  lumber 
output  than  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
due  to  several  large  mills  starting  op¬ 
erations  again,  prices  remain  at  about 
the  same  level.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  mills  of  the  Northwest  are  now 
operating,  most  of  them  at  reduced 
capacity.  Residence  con.rtruction  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  forward  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  during  July  permits  for  that 
type  of  building  constituted  more  than 
half  the  total.  As  a  whole,  the  figures 
represent  a  gain  of  about  30  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 

Bank  clearings  for  July  showed  a 
gain  of  about  8  p>er  cent  as  again.st 
those  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Recent  advances  in  the  prices  of  sil¬ 
ver,  lead  and  copper  promise  a  remark¬ 
able  period  of  prosperity  for  the  mining 
indu.stry  in  the  Intermountain  section, 
although  this  indu.stry  is  already  in  a 
very  healthy  condition.  This  favorable 
situation,  particularly  in  the  mining 
field,  is  reflected  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  in  general  business  conditions.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  statistics  of  1923  production  of 
.silver  and  gold  compiled  by  the  United 
States  mint  department  and  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  establish  the  fact  that 
Utah,  with  an  output  of  20,479,550  oz. 
of  silver,  was  the  largest  producer  of 
this  metal. 

Lack  of  moisture  is  still  causing  some 
concern  in  the  agricultural  territory  and 
among  the  cattle  and  sheep  men,  al¬ 
though  this  situation  has  been  relieved 
somewhat  by  rains  in  some  sections, 
and  the  outlook  is  not  considered  .seri¬ 
ous.  From  present  indications  crops 
will  be  fair  and  prices  good. 

Retail  merchants  generally  report  a 
quiet  period  in  business  at  this  time. 
Building  material  and  electrical  sup¬ 
plies,  however,  are  active,  due  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  home  building 
w'hich  is  under  way. 

A  spirit  of  optimism  prevails,  and  the 
general  outlook  is  favorable. 

Seattle 

A  review  of  the  lumber  situation  for 
the  last  week  in  July,  ba.sed  on  reports 
from  120  mills,  shows  sales  well  above 
production.  The  feeling  among  lumber 
manufacturers  regarding  fall  trade 
prospects  continues  rather  optimistic. 
The  cargo  markets  continue  dull. 

Wholesalers  in  various  lines  are  opti¬ 
mistic  over  prospects  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year.  Orders  placed  by  retail 
distributors  show  faith  in  the  winter 
months  in  nearly  all  lines.  While 
ordering  is  for  short  periods,  as  has 


been  the  case  in  post-war  years,  the 
volume  evidences  calculations  based  on 
a  good  turnover. 

No  cessation  of  local  building  activity 
is  noted  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
architects  generally  report  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  work  in  the  plan  stage 
that  is  expected  to  be  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Seattle  during  the  fall. 

Radio  equipment  and  supplies  have 
featured  the  recent  electrical  sales,  with 
demand  for  this  equipment  hard  to  fill 
because  of  delayed  shipments  from  the 
Eastern  factories.  Volume  is  expected 
to  increa.se  materially  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  and  dealers  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  stock  up  at  present.  Sales 
to  central  stations  for  replacements  and 
extensions  have  been  active. 

Denver 

Reports  from  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  more  encouraging  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  Good  crops  at  pres¬ 
ent  market  prices  are  strengthening  the 
rural  banking  situation.  Because  of 
the  bumper  beet  crop,  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  concern  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
sugar  tariff. 

Busine.ss  as  a  whole  is  continuing  in 
.splendid  fa.shion.  Retail  sales  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  in  staple  lines.  Electrical  mer¬ 
chandise  campaigns  are  proving  very 
successful.  A  recent  spell  of  hot  weather 
materially  aided  the  fan  business  for 
the  season.  Radio  is  marking  time  but 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  big  rush 
in  the  fall  when  the  new  superpower 
broadcasting  station  will  be  opened 
here. 

Activity  continues  in  the  oil  fields  of 
northern  Colorado.  Con.siderable  inter¬ 
est  has  been  aroused  by  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  natural  gas  and  the  possibility 
of  its  being  piped  to  the  principal  cities 
of  the  state. 

Building  permits  issued  during  the 
first  .seven  months  of  the  present  yfar 
are  greater  by  $1,971,600  than  the 
permits  issued  during  the  .same  period 
of  1923.  Permits  for  July  totaled 
$2,174,450. 

Spokane 

For  the  first  .six  months  of  1924  bank 
clearings  in  Spokane  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  those  of  the  same  period 
of  1923,  and  building  permits  showed 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  A  general 
study  of  business  statistics  indicates 
that  whole.sale  houses  have  realized 
gains  of  from  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1924,  as 
compared  with  same  period  in  1923. 

Wheat  sales  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  steady  advance  in  price.  The  re¬ 
ports  now  coming  in  from  the  har\’est- 
ing  centers  indicate  in  every  case  yields 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Profits,  due  to  higher  price  and  lower 
labor  costs,  are  reported  nearly  twice 
as  great  per  acre  as  in  1923,  in  spite 
of  the  smaller  yield.  The  fruit  crop  for 
the  whole  Inland  Empire  will  also  be 
materially  less  than  last  year,  but  bet¬ 
ter  profits  are  expected. 

Woodworking  plants  are  working  at 
fair  output,  with  a  tendency  toward  re¬ 
duction.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
demand  and  prices  will  be  improved  by 
autumn. 

Mining  operations  continue  on  an  ex¬ 
cellent  basis,  with  no  indications  of  re¬ 
ductions  in  output.  A  great  deal  of  new 
development  work  is  in  progress  among 
silver  lead  properties,  and  the  local 
.stock  market  is  brisk. 


